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Build New Business 
THE MORAN 


Increase 


FOR YOUR BANK 


We have created and perfected a new department to prepare and 


direct comprehensive and co-ordinated selling plans for banks. These 


lel plans are not “contests” or “spurt” campaigns; they work smoothly, 


= permanently and efficiently for one department or for the entire bank. 
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This new department studies your requirements and sets a quota of 
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eu ? 2 Oe new business to be gained by each department. This quota is sub- 
stantially higher than your “normal expectancy,” based on your last 

e year’s record. Each department is given a real and a reasonable 

ied = ; a mark to achieve and a real and a simple selling plan to work with. 


Let us tell you how such a plan would work for your bank. A request 
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from you will bring the full facts without obligation on your part. 


B.T. MORAN 


INC. 


A Comprehensive Service for Banks 


WRIGLEY BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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YSTEMS 


Their Name is Legion 
Sirs: 

We have been very much interested in 
reading the articles recently published in 
The Burroughs Clearing House in reference 
to the personal or industrial loan depart- 
ment of a bank. 

If not inconsistent, we will appreciate a 
letter from you giving the names of some 
of the banks throughout the country which 
have put in such a department, in order 
that we can write them for detailed infor- 
mation. 


R. H. THompson, 
Vice-president, American Exchange 
Trust Company, Little Rock, Ark. 


“Believe It or Not—” 
Sirs: 

How about using this picture enclosed? 
Ripley, of “Believe It or Not” fame, has 
used it in one of 
his series. 

Tocrystallize the 
banking interest, 
you may add that 
annualwatermelon 
festivals are held 
at Hope and that 
all three banks co- 
the 

rize in the parade 
ast year. 

To give you an 
idea of the scope 
of the industry and 
the wide advertis- 
ing the watermelon 
festivals are giving 
this community, 
one of a number of letters 
chamber of commerce is 


we are enclosin 
which our loca 
receiving. 

The watermelon industry may not be big, 
but the festivals are unique. Then, too, a 
champion is a champion, regardless of 
whether it is watermelon raisers or liars and 
our watermelon raisers are not liars. They 
have “‘proof of the pudding.” 

Roy ANDERSON, 
Cashier, Arkansas Bank & Trust 
Company, Hope, Ark. 


Distinguished Originality 
ITS 


Your letter of the 14th requesting one of 
our books on “Trusts” just received and I 
am inscribing one to you which will follow 
this letter. 

We have had several hundred compli- 
mentary letters on this brochure from 
representative men in this section and 
tom men who are specialists in advertising, 
and it is a very satisfactory feeling to know 
that our story is read and appreciated. 

W. H. GrovERMAN 
Grand Rapids Trust Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


This book, ‘‘Trusts,” written, hand- 


HERBERT SHRYER 
2 t oF 


John Elliott—Banker and Citizen 


munity help 


department 


may have more reliable statistics 


The Value of Estates in Leasehold 


the methods of appraisal 


Queer Things About ‘“The Bank’”’ 


N. V. FARRELL 
Eastern Representative 


lettered and illustrated by Mr. Grover- 
man, each copy for distribution indi- 


vidually inscribed, is a_ splendid 
specimen of exclusive, de luxe produc- 
tion within the bank’s own organiza- 
tion, and a notable contribution to 
trust literature. Necessarily, the edi- 
tion is limited —the mailing restricted 
to a very select list of prospects for 
trust service. The illustration at left 
shows the frontispiece and introductory 
page of the text. 


A Political Issue 


Sirs: 

If pe ssible, I wish you to mail to T. J. 
Houck, Merom, Indiana, a copy of The 
Burroughs Clearing House, March, 1930, issue. 


Burroughs 


Clearing House 
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STUART H. HAMILTON 
Mid-Western Representative 
Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, III. 


This man is a candidate for the State 
Legislature on a platform in which he 
tee gg to guarantee deposits in state 
anks and your March issue (the article, 
“Examining Nebraska’s Guaranty Law” 
by Charles E. Duffie) will put him wise. 
Cashier, 
State Bank, ......Indiana 


“It CAN Be Done!” 
Sirs: 

Can you possibly spare a dozen copies of 
The Burroughs Clearing House, May issue, 
in which Thorning’s and Blaine’s articles 
(‘“‘What’s Wrong With the Savings?” and 
**Speed!— Bank Service Needs’’) excite my 
particular interest. ‘They advocate a doc- 
trine I have preached for years. 

. J. KOMMERS, 
Vice-president Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company, Spokane, Wash. 
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Our Hypothetical Case 
Is Thirty-five, $6,000 
a Year, $4,000 Capital 
Assets, a Wife and Two 
Children—Provided For 


by Edward J. Reilly 


Trust Officer, Fulton Trust Company of New York 


HILE it is true that the first insurance trust dates 

back to half a century ago, it is also true that it is 

only within the last six or eight years that this type 
of fiduciary service has developed with any substantial 
degree of interest on the part of either the trust company 
or the prospective trustor. Effective co-operative publicity 
on the part of insurance companies, and trust companies 
has quickened popular interest and focused attention upon 
the manifest and extended benefits to be derived from trust 
company management of insurance proceeds. 

Every day new thousands of dollars of insurance policies 

are deposited with banks and trust companies under insur- 
ance trust agreements. 
_ To bank and trust company executives whose official 
lives depend upon the constant and substantial swelling of 
the Trust Department Commissions Account, this healthy 
trust-mindedness with respect to the disposition of insur- 
ance policy proceeds is not noticeably stimulating. They 
are cognizant of the fact that even though John Jones may 
name the First Trust Company as the trustee of his sub- 
stantial insurance policies, it will, in all likelihood, be many 
moons before friend John kicks the traces and compels the 
requisitioning of death certificates to establish the claim 
on the proceeds of his insurance policies. Meanwhile there 
is substantial possibility of lapse and cancellation of the 
very insurance upon which more than negligible sums have 
been expended for the purpose of placing it in trust. 

It may be well said that while the response to the almost 
Universal appeal of the insurance trust idea has been 
Whole-hearted and encouraging, nevertheless it is true that 
comparatively little of it represents business now in hand, 


Mr. Reilly 


on the books, paying, established. In the vast majority of 
cases it is merely potential. The business is good provided 
the policies are not changed or do not lapse. 

In an effort to circumvent these contingencies and also 
as a sales argument, the so-called funded insurance trust 
was devised. Under this plan, securities are deposited 
with the trustee and the income used to pay the premiums 
on life insurance policies. The plan has the virtue of 
relieving the insured from the necessity of looking after 
his insurance policies and, if irrevocable, has certain tax 
advantages as well. To the trustee, of course, it means 
business that begins to pay as soon as it is on the books — 
not thirty years later. 

The development of this idea, however, has met with 
considerable opposition. 

There seems to be a strong disinclination on the part of 
investors to part with control over their securities or a 
substantial portion of them, in order to establish a funded 
trust. It is not difficult to understand this viewpoint. 
While it is true that securities in a funded trust will receive 
the vigilant attention of the corporate trustee, the average 
able-bodied, active business man who buys life insurance 
and is in fit physical condition to buy more, is exceedingly re- 
luctant to relinquish control over even aportion of the wealth 
which his sagacity, thrift, or good fortune have wrested 
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PLAN OF INVESTMENT INSURANCE TRUST 


To cover the case of a man thirty-five years old, having 
$4,000 of i assets ilable, able to save 
$1,500 annually and requiring an estate of $70,000. 


RECEIPTS DISBURSEMENTS CASH POSITION CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
1 | 1 855 200 1 855 26] 10 1 865 26]] 190 190 66 000 4 000 7O_190 35 
2 | 1 500 < 200 00]| 518 76]] 1 326 SO} 10 1 336 50]| 553 50 53 50 ||66 000 4 000 500 |70 553 50 36 
3 1 500 _ 225 00] 548 46)| 1 306 80) 11 25/ 1 318 OS|| 460 45 460 45 ||66 000 _ 4 500 _ 70 960 45 37 
4 225 559 1 296 24| 11 25] 1 307 877 377 96 000 1000 | 4500 500__|71 377 96 38 
5 500 43 02 250 OO} 561 60]| 1 265 55| 12 50] 1 278 05|| 9892 93| 392 93 ||65 000 5 000 500 |70 892 93 39 
6 | 1 500 = 275 OO} 574 60] 1 252 55] 13 75] 1 266 30] 901 63] 401 63 |[65 000 1 000 | 5 500 500 _|71 401 63 40 
7 1 500 75 73 300 00} 579 84]] 1 219 20) 15 OO} 1 234 20)| 1043 43 16 ||64 000 1 000 6 000 1000 71 043 16 41 
8 | 1 500 93 30 350 OO} 585 1 165 66| 17 SO| i 205 16|| 765 36| 265 36 000 7 000 |70 783 42 | 
9 1 500 = 375 OO} 600 1 170 54| 16 75} 1 189 969 07] 469 07 1163 000 1 000 | 7500 500 _ 07 43 
10 | 1 500 128 44 400 OO} 605 74]] 1 137 08] 20 1 157 08]| 1340 43| 340 43 |i62 000 1 000 | 8 000 1000__| 71 340 43 44 
1 500 146 01 450 OO} 611 1 102 88) 22 50] 1 125 1311 06] 311 06 000 | 2000 | 9 000 1000 __|71 311 06 45 
12 | 1 500 327 12 500 OO] 606 52] 1 051 97| 25 1 076 97| 1561 21 61 21 [59 000 | 2 000 | 10 000 1500 7O 561 21 4 
13 1 500 601 1 000 92] 28 75] 1469 76 469 76 ||57 000 1 000 | 11 500 1000 69 969 76 4] 
| 4500 198 36 625 606 967 68] 31 25 1794 19] 294 19||56 000 | 2 000 | 12 500 1500__| 70 294 19 48 
15 1 500 431 @ 700 00} 599 94 916 00] 35 953 00] 1972 85 472 85 |}54 000 2 000 | 14 000 1500 69 972 85 49 
16 | 1 500 466 56 775 00] 553 64 867 36 75 2307 78| _307 78 |}52 000 | 2 000 | 15 500 2000/69 807 50 
7 1 500 501 4 875 00] 586 50} 819 00 43 75| 862 75] 2321 49| 321 49/1/50 000 | 2000] 17 500 2000 _ | 69 821 49 51 
18 1 500 536 36 975 00) 5/78 88 48 7 819 6 900 | 3 000 | 19 500 2500 70 013 22 52 
19 34.500 856 89 1100 556 65]| 708 30) 55 763 30) 2705 205 45 000 _ | 2000 | 22000 | 2500 |69 70592 || 53 
20 500 620 39| 1225 OO} 536 671 92] 61 25| 733 37 318 43 000 | 3 000 | 24 500 | 2500 | 70 318 14 54 
a 1 500 982 74 1350 00] 519 6 604 80} 67 5SO| 672 30) 3478 58} _478 58|| 40 000 | 4 000 | 27 000 3000 | 70 478 58 55 
22 1 500 1380 52 1500 OO} 479 16] 532 80} 75 00| 607 80] 4251 251 30]] 36 000 | 4 000 | 30 000 4000 | 70 251 30 56 
23 1 500 1450 72 1700 OO} 436 48] 463 04) 85 00/ 548 4353 98] 353 98|| 32 000 | 5 000 | 34 000 4000 | 70 353 98 57 
24 1 500 1901 15 1900 O00] 376 382 05] 95 00] 477 5178 08 178 08|} 27 000 | 5 000 | 38 000 5000 | 70 178 08 58 
2s 1 500 1988 90 2150 00}) 3514 16 304 26] 107 50 411 76) 5405 22 405 22] 22 000 8 000 | 43 000 5000 70 405 22 59 
28 120 00] 309 14] 7318 72 14 000 | 7 000 | 48 O00 7000 =| 69 318 72 60 
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from an unwilling world for him. It 
seems to be asking just a wee bit too 
much. Trustee the insurance? Surely! 
And the securities too—but not until 
he has gone to his happy hunting 
ground. 

Probably no single class of people 
have greater need for some form of 
funded trust than that happily rapidly 
growing legion of alert, able, intelligent 
young men, who are today the junior 
executives of the nation’s industries 
and commerce, the budding leaders of 
her professions and the embryo eco- 
nomic statesmen of a decade or two 
hence. Long on ability and short on 
capital assets, they’re between thirty 
and forty years of age, have a wife and 
a child or two, a car, and an equity ina 
home. Their earnings? Well, from 
four to ten thousand a year will cover 
the class pretty well and all of their 
earnings are very largely consumed in 
keeping that institution called the 
home on an even economic keel, paying 
something on the house and keeping 
the wife and children contented, happy 
and well. 

Of course, there’s something set aside 
for life insurance. These young men 
are conscious of their economic value 
to their family and are fully aware that 
a stroke of fate might easily cut down, 
without warning, that earning power 
which keeps their home a going con- 
cern. But, then, capitalizing that 
earning power, even conservatively, 
calls for an astonishingly large amount 


of life insurance to produce an income 
to fill the gap. Men who formerly 
considered ten or fifteen thousand of 
insurance a handsome fund, now 
appreciate that this amount invested 
at 6 per cent wouldn’t even pay their 
family’s rent according to their present 
scale of living. Then where are the 
funds—for food, clothing, education, 
four years at college for Junior —com- 
ing from? More insurance is the only 
answer possible for the years while an 
estate is being built up, but that does 
tie one to a grindstone worse than 
ever! What, pay for fifty or a hundred 
thousand of insurance for the rest of 
one’s days? Impossible! Yet endow- 
ment or limited payment life insurance 
are hopelessly out of the question. The 
cost, for the amount needed for the job, 
is entirely out of the question. 


yer enterprising underwriters in col- 

laboration with fiduciary executives, 
sensing the power and possibilities of 
the situation, have devised a plan to 
meet this particular striking need. For 
want of a better name it is called the 
Investment Insurance Trust. Inci- 
dentally, it is the most scientific and 
intelligent method yet devised for buy- 
ing life insurance. 

For the purpose of this discussion, we 
shall consider the typical case of 
Walter Taylor. Walter right now is 
selling for a large chemical company. 
He is thirty-five, has a wife and two 
children, earns about $6,000 a year 


over and above business and traveling 
expenses and has about $4,000 of 
capital assets represented by a savings 
bank deposit and a few shares of this 
and that. He feels that in the event 
of his sudden demise, his family will 
require an income of $3,500 annually. 
He can afford to save $1,500 each year. 
Capitalizing the requirements of the 
family, we find that Walter must leave 
an estate of at least $70,000 in order to 
insure sufficient capital to maintain the 
family in the manner to which it has 
become accustomed. With four thou- 
sand of assets and the likelihood of 
being able to set aside but fifteen hun- 
dred each year, the prospect is not 
promising. 

Life insurance would seem to save 
the day. Sixty-six thousand of straight 
life would represent an annual premium 
outlay of $1,855.26 for the first year, 
reduced, on account of dividends, by 
20 to 25 per cent after the first year or 
two to $1,450 annually. But that 
means absorbing practically the whole 
of his savings for the rest of his life! 
Not an over-pleasant outlook. 

How about limited payment life 
insurance? Well, with most of the 
larger companies, the first annual 
premium on the amount required 
would be $2,530.44, reduced on account 
of dividends after the first year or two 
to an average annual payment of be- 
tween $1,800 and $1,900. And the 
sentence is for twenty years! It re- 
quires comparatively little figuring to 
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Fit ["Nine- 8 : Tt Tr 
First Second | Third | Fourth] Fifth | Sixth | Seventh] Eighth] Ninth | Tenth | Eleventh] Twelfth 
TOTAL TECTLON PROVIDED BY I CE, || INVESTMENTS D SH 
q 
$0,000 a 
000 
At this point 
the income from 
the investments ria 
will be suffi- 
cient to provide 
30,000 for all insur-| 4° bie 
ance premiums 
without addi- 
tional deposits 
20,000 — 


determine that $1,800 or $1,900 will not 
go into fifteen hundred with any satis- 
factory degree of success. And there 
we are. 

It does seem possible, however, 
through the medium of the so-called 
investment insurance trust, to devise 
a plan whereby Walter will be enabled 
to accomplish his purpose, a life under- 
writer will be made happy through the 
sale of a more than average case, and 
the trust officer will receive a piece of 
business which promises some com- 
pensation, albeit a modest one, from 
the start. 

In the illustration, we have charted 
the exact steps which have been taken 
by Walter to accomplish his purpose. 
He has deposited the four thousand of 
investment assets with the trustee and 
paid the initial insurance premium of 
$1,855.26 for $66,000 of insurance. 
You see, we have started Walter from 
scratch. We have assumed that al- 
though thirty-five years of age, he has 
no life insurance whatever. Obviously, 
if he had any protection which could 
be incorporated in the trust plan, the 
task would be simpler. But our effort 
here is not to illustrate the easiest or 
cheapest plan; we are presenting a 
method of solution where no special 
advantage exists, intending thereby to 
establish the soundness of the method 
proposed. Where special advantage 
exists by reason of the client having 
substantial insurance in force over an 
extended period, or where investments 
are made to yield more than 5 per cent 
return, the maturity of the plan will be 


accelerated according to the weight of 
the special advantage. 

The four thousand of assets are in- 
vested to yield 5 per cent, the invest- 
ment assets, together with the insur- 
ance coverage, furnishing the minimum 
protection of $70,000 required. Each 
year after the first, Walter will deposit 
the $1,500 he intended to save. With 
an annual dividend available on the 
insurance in force, the net payment to 
the insurance company is reduced to 
$1,326.50 for the second year, although 
$1,500 has been paid in and an addi- 
tional $200 has been realized trom 
income on the four thousand invested 
so that a surplus is created. The 
process is continued until the cash 
surplus reaches $500 when a unit of 
that amount is invested and added to 
the investment fund. We note that 
at the end of the fourth year, by this 
process, the cash available for invest- 
ment and the investments themselves 
exceed $5,000 so that with $66,000 of 
insurance in force, our protection has 
risen to seventy-one thousand, a 
thousand dollars over the level estate 
we had intended to maintain. At this 
point, $1,000 of the insurance is sur- 
rendered and cancelled, the cash can- 
cellation value of the policy, amount- 
ing to $43.02, being added to the cash 
assets at the beginning of the fifth year. 
And so the process continues. As soon 
as the protection afforded by the com- 
bination of cash, investments and 
insurance exceeds the seventy thou- 
sand figure we had established for the 
trust, insurance is cancelled to reduce 


the total of the fund to that figure and 
the cash value of the insurance can- 
celled is added to the fund. This 
steady reduction in the amounts pay- 
able to the insurance company for net 
premiums on a shrinking amount of 
insurance and the increase of income 
from investments through the gradual 
growth of that fund, lead us to the 
point where, at the end of the seven- 
teenth year of operation, the income on 
the investments exceeds the amount 
required annually for payments to the 
insurance company and trustee’s com- 
missions. 


]F the client should so choose, the pay- 

ments could then cease, the income 
on the investments being sufficient to 
maintain the integrity of the fund. 
Thus at a cost considerably lower than 
that of limited payment insurance, the 
obligation is paid up —not in twenty, 
but in seventeen years. If a larger 
income return is received on invest- 
ments, and if reinvestments are made 
oftener than once each year and in 
units of less than $500, the maturity 
of the paid-up feature may be acceler- 
ated. At any rate, at age fifty-one 
Walter has done all that is necessary 
to insure comfort to his family at his 
death. How many of us can say as 
much? 

The habit of thrift established by 
seventeen years of trust building may 
have embedded itself firmly in Walter’s 
character and he may, if he chooses, 
continue the payments for another ten 
years —until age sixty-one. At the end 


(Continued on page 56) 
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O what extent can the small town 

branch of a big bank become an 

intimate instrument for the wid- 
ening out of community life? It seems 
to me that the answer to the question 
can not be general; it all depends upon 
the local manager. His bank may 
continue to be regarded as a foreign 
institution —as chain stores are in the 
South just now —or it can become just 
as much a community institution as 
the postoffice, which is a branch of a 
national institution, the church, which 
also is a branch of a national institution, 
or the public school, which today has 
lost most of its local individuality in 
being submerged in a state-wide or 
province-wide system of education. 
Just to show how the right type of 
banker can make a bank branch, from 
its first day, a local, community enter- 
prise, I want to tell the story of John 
Elliott, of Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 
When John Elliott retired last year 
from the Standard Bank of Canada, 
on the merger of that institution with 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce, it 
was generally admitted that he had 
established a record in community 
service for the small city and town 
branches of the future to shoot at. 
Canadian banks do not publish the 
figures relating to their individual 
branches. But it was known that few 
branches in the smaller urban com- 
munities of Canada have ever had 
such a good record of business done, 
service rendered and profits earned as 
the Belleville branch of the Standard 
had. 
Belleville is a city of 13,000 people 
in a county that is about equally 
divided between good dairying land 


ohn 
—Banker 
Citizen 

Demonstrating That 
the Right Man Can 


Make His Branch a 
True Community Help 


Floyd S. Chalmers 


and hilly country, not- 
able chiefly for a small 
degree of mineraiiza- 
tion. It is far from 


being a wealthy area. The banking 


business available has been divided 
between about seven bank branches 
in Belleville and about a dozen 


more in the back country. Yet John 
Elliott was so successful in the opera- 
tion of his branch in Belleville that 
he objected seriously when head office 
wanted to promote him to the man- 
agership of the main branch of the 
bank in one of the larger cities of 
Canada, with ten times the population 
of Belleville. He did not view the 
offer as a promotion and when the 
officials of the bank looked up the 
comparative deposits and earnings of 
the two branches, they decided that 
Mr. Elliott was right. Mr. Elliott had 
proved that population is not the 
measure of opportunity. 

Mr. Elliott’s branch controlled prob- 
ably a quarter of the total wealth of 
Hastings County. This is how the 
estimate is arrived at. During the 
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John Elliott 


war, when drives for patriotic and Red 
Cross funds were made, it was found 
that the checks that were charged 
against accounts in the Standard 
branch averaged about one-fourth of 
the total subscriptions for the county. 
And the percentage of the withdrawals 
from the bank to buy Victory bonds 
(the Canadian “Liberty” bonds) was 
about one-fourth of the total sub- 
scriptions in the county. In the post- 
war period, there was no evidence that 
the branch had lost any of this standing. 

Mr. Elliott opened this branch back 
in 1906. He at once went out after 
business. In his previous branches he 
had found it much to his liking to 
drive out among the farmers and 
solicit their business and his branches 
usually had been peculiarly close to 
the farm trade. 


T Belleville he bought a horse and 
+* buggy and, leaving the accountant 
in charge of the office, he spent many 
days driving around the countryside 
talking to the farmers. Belleville was 
then—as it is now—the center of a 
great dairying and cheese-making dis- 
trict. The farmers were organized in 
small companies owning cheese facto- 
ries. They elected their own directors 
and financed their own operations, 
requiring seasonal loans from the bank. 
Mr. Elliott got a list of the cheese 
factories and then made inquiries to 
find out when the different groups of 
farmers met to discuss the affairs of 
their own companies. He was on the 
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spot at each of these meetings and 
always sought permission to address 
the farmers on the subject of banking 
service. 

One of the first meetings he attended 
was being carried on in an atmosphere 
surcharged with heat and tenseness. 
Two factions were seeking control of 
the situation. Finally the farmers 
arrived at a decision. Since there 
seemed no way to settle their differ- 
ences of opinion, they would throw the 
company into liquidation and let the 
courts wind it up. Mr. Elliott asked 
permission to say something. His 
request was granted. 

“T want to tell you gentlemen about 
two farmers in the last town I came 
from,” he began. ‘“‘One day the 
geese belonging to one farmer crawled 
under the fence and ate some of the 
oats belonging to the other farmer. 
They started to fight about it. This 
put them in such bad temper that they 
would not sit down together and 
arrive at an agreement regarding the 
damages due on either side. They 
went to law. It was easy picking for 
the lawyers. The case was never 
settled because before the courts could 
arrive at a decision, both farmers were 
broke and had lost their farms to raise 
money to pay the lawyers. The 
damage never exceeded five dollars 
but it ruined two farmers. 

“Now do you gentlemen want to 
get into the law courts over a little 
matter like this? Let’s settle it right 
here and now.” 

With Mr. Elliott they sat down and, 
in a calmer atmosphere, ironed out the 
difficulties in order to let the factory 
carry on. 

The next week, the president and 
secretary of the cheese factory were in 
Belleville and they called on Mr. 
Elliott. They had their bank book 
with them. They handed over the 
book to Mr. Elliott and instructed him 
to have the account transferred to his 
branch. A_ substantially profitable 


piece of business resulted directly from 
the good offices of Mr. Elliott in set- 
tling the farmers’ fight. 

The cheese factory paid its members 
The farmers got 


with its own checks. 


into the habit of cashing their checks 
at the banks on which they were 
drawn. And practically all of them 
moved their own accounts to Mr. 
Elliott’s branch. 

The horse and buggy took Mr. 
Elliott all around the county and got 
him business wherever he went. 

Usually the first question the farmers 
asked him was this: “What can your 
bank do for us that our present bank 
is not doing?” 

Mr. Elliott’s reply always was, 
“We can not pay you more on your 
deposits; we can not 
loan you money any 
cheaper. But we think 
we can give you the 
service you want.” 

But service is an in- 
tangible thing and all 
the banks were talking 
about service. It was 
Mr. Elliott’s job to make 
it mean something. One 
of his first moves was to 
keep the bank open on 
Saturday afternoon. 
The farmers came to 
town for Saturday morn- 
ing market and then 
usually stayed over to 
do their week’s shopping. 


It was 
convenient for them to cash their 
checks, discuss their affairs with the 
manager and attend to their banking 


on Saturday afternoon. Mr. Elliott 
cut through the red tape of precedent 
to open aii Saturday afternoon. The 
bank closed for the Wednesday half 
holiday, which was in force among the 
merchants. 


H> next step in service was to be- 

come a specialist in the cheese busi- 
ness so that he could talk to the farmers 
in terms they could understand and so 
that he could help them with their 
marketing and financing problems. 

Shortly after he went to Belleville 
he staged the first of his “‘cheese din- 
ners” which became an institution and 
have been an annual affair now for 
nearly a quarter of acentury. To this 
dinner, Mr. Elliott invited all the 
presidents and past presidents and sec- 
retaries of each of the 
cheese factories, the local 
business men and others 
interested in the prosperity 
of the district. Suitable 
speakers were obtained 
who were able to make 
practical addresses on the 
subjects that interested the 
farmers. The dinners, in 
subsequent years, broad- 
ened out and became a 
genuine farm-town forum 
for Hastings County. In 
the twenty-three years 
that these dinners have 
been held, the speakers 


Eleven 


have included federal and provincial 
cabinet ministers, presidents of agri- 
cultural colleges, prime ministers and 
others almost as prominent. 

Mr. Elliott has made three trips to 
Great Britain, all at his own expense, 
in order to study the British market 
for Canadian cheese, to determine the 
exact grades and qualities that would 
find the most ready sale, to make con- 
tacts with importers and also to study 
the financial position and character of 
these importers in order to protect his 
customers from loss. To some extent 
as a result of this work, 
the English market for 
Canadian cheese has 
greatly expanded; Cana- 
dian cheese commands 
a premium of one and 
one-half cents a pound 
over cheese of similar 
nature from any other 
country. And of $20,- 
000,000 of cheese drafts 
sent by Mr. Elliott’s 
branch to English buy- 
ers, over a term exceed- 
ing two decades, not one 
has ever been returned 
for any reason and not 
a dollar has been lost 
in bad debts by any exporter. 

Talking with Mr. Elliott the other 
day, I said: ““Your experience does not 
seem to provide any evidence to sub- 
stantiate the charge that the sub- 
stitution of branch banks for inde- 
pendent country banks removes the 
humanized community spirit from 
banking?” 

He said: “I wish you would show 
me how any independent local bank 
could have been more of a community 
institution than our branch has been 
for a quarter of a century. We have 
provided a safe deposit for many 
millions of dollars of local funds in that 
period. We have loaned out millions 
of dollars to people in the town and on 
farms. The money was loaned with 
local needs and conditions in mind. 
We did not lose $1,000 in the thousands 
of farm loans we granted in that time. 
I had as many as 4,000 savings deposits 
in a city of 13,000 people, with several 
other banks in the town. And I think 
I can say I know this area as well as 
anyone could know it and I know 
nearly everybody for miles around.” 

Mr. Elliott has occupied practically 
every community office in Belleville. 
He has been mayor, chairman of the 
board of education, president of the 
board of trade, president of the Cana- 
dian Club, president of the Associated 
Boards of Trade of Eastern Ontario, 
treasurer of the Red Cross Society, 
chairman of the Patriotic Society, and 
an officer of sundry church organi- 
zations. 

This is the record, not of the presi- 
dent of a local bank, but the manager 
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SMALL LOAN PAYMENT SCHEDULE 
AND 
DISCOUNT AT 8% 


MO. 
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8,720 Applications ¢iven out. 
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afeguards for Small Loans 


What To Do, and Not To Do, for Effi- 
cient Management of the New Department 


HE small loan plan, although in 

its infancy, bids fair to become a 

most powerful human instrument 
in banks. Within a few years it has 
gained nation-wide recognition, and 
the amount of business to be done 
is unlimited. 

The Russell Sage Foundation has 
prepared statistics to show that one- 
third of the people of this country are 
borrowers. In other words, it becomes 
necessary for the average man to seek 
financial assistance from some out- 
side source at least once every three 
years. In the past, many men who 
were justly entitled to receive credit on 
a business basis, often found it neces- 
sary to make very unbusinesslike loans, 
and to pay excessive interest rates for 
the accommodations. But there was 
no alternative —money was necessary 
to satisfy desperate needs and legiti- 
mate loan facilities were not available. 

Arthur J. Morris provided the first 
real solution to this problem in 1910, 
when he founded the Morris Plan In- 
stitutions at Norfolk, Virginia. This 
organization has prospered and since 
its inception has served more than six 
million deserving men and women. A 
convincing illustration of the profits 
to be derived from the small loan busi- 
ness may be seen in any Morris Plan 
statement. 

In 1925 the Louisville National 


cBy Stephen C. Thorning 


First National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 


Bank, one of Louisville’s oldest finan- 
cial institutions, obtained the approval 
of the Comptroller of the Currency to 
enter the small loan field with an ar- 
rangement of principals and essentials 
quite similar to the Morris Plan. The 
plan made but little progress in banks, 
however, until May, 1927, when the 
National City Bank of New York City 
declared that “the bank that urges 
people to make small deposits should 
also give facilities for borrowing, to 
balance the banking relationship,”’ and 
boldly entered the small loan business. 
Other banks throughout the country 
followed this leadership, and it is from 
the experience of these that it is now 
possible to obtain valuable information 
that will serve to guide those who are 
about to open small loan departments, 
and enable them to learn what to do 
and what not to do in making loans. 

It will perhaps be interesting to 
know that the class of borrowers rep- 
resents trusted officials, capable clerks, 
teachers, newspaper men, stenogra- 
phers, telegraph operators, railroad 
employees, and others —all risks of the 
first class. It is wrong to think that 
only the improvident and unreliable 
are applicants for this type of loan — 


they are no more acceptable to small 
loan departments than they are to the 
regular discount departments. In the 
bank, only the cream of all the appli- 
cations received need be approved, and 
not even the slightest chance for 
loss need be accepted. A bank loan of 
this nature should not be confused with 
the loans made by commercial loan 
organizations, whose interest charges 
are considerably higher and whose 
business is, to a certain extent, a 
speculation in credit. Neither is it 
necessary to enter into competition 
with these, because the number of 
select risks available are sufficient to 
keep all banks busy. 


"THE following figures from the 

records of a small loan department, 
may be regarded as a fair example of 
what may be expected in a similar 
department operated under average 
conditions. Out of every 10,000 re- 
quests for loan applications, 8,720 
were given out, 5,220 were returned to 
the bank, 4,260 loans were granted, 
960 applications were refused. The 
average loan was for $276.00. Of the 
4,270 loans granted, 4,050 were paid 
promptly without any collection diffi- 
culties. The remaining 210 had to be 
checked up occasionally, but ultimately 
all were paid. New loans were granted 
to 65 per cent of the former borrowers, 
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and 20 per cent of those who paid their 
loans became regular savings depos- 
itors. The average borrower was a man 
of thirty-eight years, American born, 
salary $185 per month, and had two 
dependants. Sixty-five per cent were 
married, 15 per cent were women, and 
48 per cent owned or were buying 
property, 23 per cent of the loans were 
secured by stocks or bonds, 77 per 
cent by cosigners. Many banks have 
been able to operate the small loan 
plan for several years without loss. 
However, losses must be expected in 
small amounts, and the loss rate for 
the entire country has been estimated 
to be from 1/10 to 1/5 of 1 per cent of 
the gross amount loaned. 

Loans are granted for worthy pur- 
poses only. The most common, in 
order of their frequency, are to con- 
solidate urgent debts, pay interest, 
taxes and mortgage payments on 
homes, medical expenses, remodel and 
improve property, insurance premiums, 
dental work, funeral expenses, furni- 
ture, and vacations. 

The small loan plan is sound and 
constructive, and gives the dependable 
salaried man the bank credit to which 
he is entitled. There is no reason why 
a man on a salary should not under 
certain conditions receive a reasonable 
amount of credit, even though he may 
have no other assets than his reputa- 
tion for reliability and his record for 
fair dealing. The average man is 
honest and will pay his obligations 
promptly if given the opportunity and 
in the final analysis, that is all that can 
be expected of anyone. There is not 
much difference —except in proportion 
—in the credit that should be given the 
man in business and the credit that 
should be extended to the salaried man. 
The man in business very often bor- 
rows against “futures” as does the 
salaried man; the one against the 
future of his busi- 


granted with reasonable intelligence 
and if proper control is exercised over 
re-deposits, there will be very few losses. 

Only salaried people and satisfactory 
customers of the bank are eligible 
under the plan, yet small loan depart- 
ments are constantly beseiged with 
requests for credit from small business 
owners, the owners of income property 
and men on commissions. Applications 
should never be given to these classes 
or to others who do not have definite 
salaries in the true sense. The man in 
business invariably needs, not more 
credit, but more capital, and having 
obtained his limit at his own bank, 
often attempts to get double credit by 
going to an outside source. The owners 
of income property generally are bur- 
dened with heavy encumbrances, and, 
for lack of means to meet mortgage or 
interest payments, stand in danger to 
lose all. They are beyond the help of 
anyone. Men who work on a com- 
mission basis have no fixed incomes 
and are in no position to agree to make 
deposits at regularly stated intervals. 
City, county and state employees are 
not subject to garnishments and ordi- 
narily are not to be regarded as safe 
risks. On the other hand, federal 
government employees, including those 
in the postal and railway mail services, 
are good risks, for although it is not 
possible to collect against their salaries 
through suit, the government will not 
permit an employee to slight his obli- 
gations. The same is true of railroad 
employees to whom a garnishment 
means dismissal from the service until 
the claim is paid. 

There is no means to avoid occasional 
dishonesty in statements and for this 
reason we cannot rely implicitly in the 
applications. After an application is 
received, it should be very carefully 
checked, the details verified, and the 
signatures of the applicant and co- 
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signers proven. Unless this is done, 
it would be very simple to forge the 
entire note and application, and use 
fraudulently the names of really worthy 
people for the purpose of obtaining the 
money. 

Credit should be granted on the 
strength of a man’s past experience. 
If he can show a record of having had 
several satisfactory accounts in the 
past, and if he is an individual of the 
type that could open charge accounts 
at the better stores in the community, 
he should be an acceptable risk for a 
small loan. However, it is a waste of 
time to continue investigation if all 
past obligations have not been dis- 
charged satisfactorily. Seldom will a 
man change his habits, despite his 
promises to the contrary and despite 
his inclination to make excuses and 
blame extraordinary conditions for 
past failures. It may well be that, 
through some agency, this man is 
entitled to an opportunity to redeem 
his credit, but not, surely, through a 
bank. Bank credit is not based on 
chance, and absolute safety lies in 
denying all doubtful loans. 


CCOSIGNERS may be friends, relatives, 

or business associates. They do not 
need to be property owners, but should 
at least be equal to the principal in 
position and earning power. Bank 
references are desirable. Those engaged 
in part time, piece work or seasonal 
trades should not be accepted. It must 
always be remembered that although 
it is not often necessary to call upon co- 
signers for payments, they should 
always be so situated that collection 
will be possible if necessary. A note 
signed by a borrower and two good co- 
signers offers three chances for collec- 
tion and as many chances that the loan 
will be paid. 

A loan committee should pass on all 
loans regardless of 
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Comparison of the Two 
Is, to Say the Least, 
Difficult, But Some 
Day We May Have 
More Reliable Statistics 


cBy P. P. Pullen 


Chicago Title and Trust Company 


OFTEN wonder whether there is 

anything salable that is quite as 

intangible as trust service. Bonds 
and stocks, though classed as intan- 
gibles, really have substance in that 
they can be seen, can be passed from 
hand to hand, are beautifully colored 
and engraved, look somewhat like the 
money they represent, and give one a 
pleasurable sensation of possession. 
I have yet to see a beautifully engraved 
or colored will or a life insurance trust 
agreement which gave the creator a 
real thrill of enjoyment. Bank serv- 
ice—the right to make deposits and 
draw checks against such deposits — 
is intangible, but the intangibility is 
of the present. 

A will, a testamentary trust, an 
insurance trust —all these are not only 
highly intangible, but the service itself 
does not even begin until ten, twenty, 
or thirty years after it has been sold. 
Furthermore, the sale of such service 
contemplates death as a _ condition 
precedent, and I defy anyone to make 
death attractive from a sales stand- 
point or from any other standpoint. 

Perhaps life insurance comes as near 
to being a future intangible as any 
service marketed in a large way. Even 
here the modern insurance salesman 
stresses the present cash value, the 
low net cost of protection if the policy 
is surrended during the life of the 
insured and points out that his pros- 
pect does not need to die to win. Of 
what possible tangible value, on the 
other hand, is a will until the testator 


PROFITS 
Gadgets 
and Trusts 


dies, or a life insurance trust (as dis- 
tinguished from the insurance con- 
tract) until the policy becomes a death 
claim? 

How satisfactory must be the lot of 
the manufacturer of gadgets! He can 
determine to a cent the cost of his raw 
materials, his labor costs, his over- 
head, and his selling expense. He can 
then go forth, sell his carload of gad- 
gets, collect his money, and credit the 
net profit on his books. 

How different the situation of the 
trust officer, who tries to determine 
accurately the cost of getting and 
administering the will or unfunded 
insurance trust of John J. Croesus! 
Consider the time spent in conferences, 
in telephoning, in letter-writing, in 
drawing trust agreements, in consult- 
ing with his attorneys, accountants, 
and tax experts. Then consider, after 
his will has finally been properly 
executed and deposited in your will 
file or his insurance trust has been 
consummated, that years may elapse 
before a cent of revenue accrues, that 
he may revoke either instrument at 
any time during the intervening years, 
and that at his death you may offer 
the will for probate only to discover 
that a later one was executed, and 
file a claim for the life insurance pro- 
ceeds only to learn that the policies 
lapsed years before. Consider, further, 
that in the case of the insurance trust, 
the trust company has agreed, either 
in the instrument itself or by an accom- 
panying letter, to administer for a 
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certain fee the insurance funds when, 
as, and if received. What the expenses 
will be in administering this as an 
active trust, the overhead, the salaries 
of executives, administrative officers, 
and clerks, we have no way of knowing. 


wit a problem, then, is ours in 

determining our present and future 
costs! How much can we spend in 
putting this future business on our 
books, with the reasonable expectation 
of getting back our investment some 
years hence, together with our admin- 
istrative expenses at that time and a 
fair margin of profit? How much is a 
$100,000 unfunded life insurance trust 
worth to us in terms of the present, and 
how much can we afford to pay our 
new business solicitor who brings in 
the business? (Can we determine the 
present value of a given unit of busi- 
ness accurately enough to establish a 
base rate of compensation? 

I assume we are all agreed that the 
proper basis of remuneration for new 
business representatives is a straight 
salary, plus, perhaps, a bonus at the 
end of the year based on the amount 
of business produced, rather than a 
commission arrangement. I do not 
know of a single instance of a large 
trust company operating on a com- 
mission basis. Although there are 
some trust men who hold that salaries 
among solicitors of the same company 
should be fairly uniform and should 
vary more in accordance with the 
length of individual service than with 
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the amount of production, I feel’ that 
the solicitor who produces should be 
paid proportionately, either through a 
compensating salary or through a uni- 
form base salary adjusted at the end 
of the year by a bonus. 

Let us select as our business unit a 
$100,000 living trust for the reason 
that it is present rather than deferred 
business. Next, it will be necessary to 
estimate or. to compute as accurately 
as possible on the basis of similar 
trusts now on your books or adminis- 
tered in the past, the average duration 
of this class of trusts. Suppose you 
ascertain this duration to be twenty 
years. Suppose, further, 
that your trust fee is one- 
half of one per cent annually 
of the principal amount. 
You now have the necessary 
factors for deiermining the 
gross value of your unit of 
business. Your gross income 
is $500 a year and $10,000 
for the average expectancy 
of the trust. Your net in- 
come for the average unit 
can be easily computed from 
the ratio of your total net 
to gross. 

During the past year a 
questionnaire was sent to a 
large number of trust com- 
panies seeking to get accu- 
rate figures with respect to 
this ratio. The figures were 
very interesting. Of these 
companies, reporting ratio 
of net earnings to gross: 

7% showed 15 to 20% 

14% showed 20 to 25% 

10% showed 25 to 30% 

14% showed 30 to 35% 

10% showed 35 to 40% 

14% showed 40 to 45% 


10% showed 45 to 50% 
21% showed over 50% 


Now going back to our 
gross income per unit and assuming 
that yours is one of the better managed 
companies and that your ratio of net 
to gross is 50 per cent, we have a net 
profit per unit of $250 a year and 
$5,000 for the twenty-year expectancy 
of the trust. 

Executorships, testamentary trusts, 
and unfunded life insurance trusts 
present some further difficulties in that 
the revenue, instead of being imme- 
diate, may be deferred for a number of 
years. Therefore, in addition to the 
elements of rate and duration of the 
trust, we must take into consideration 
the factor of postponed time during 
Which no revenue accrues but discount 
runs at the current rate. Trust officers 
tell us that the average age of testators 
is between forty-five and fifty-five 
years. At those ages the average life 
expectancy is between seventeen and 
twenty-four years. Let us take the 
mean at twenty years expectancy. 
The present value of one dollar deferred 


twenty years and then collected, at 
5 per cent, is $.3769. Call it $.38 for 
greater ease in computation. Our 
business unit, then, of $100,000 if 
deferred for twenty years, is worth 
$38,000 today. 

In sixteen states the fees are dis- 
cretionary. If we select Illinois as the 
scene of our operations, the present 
value of our fees in terms of gross 
profit will be 38 per cent of $3,000, 
or $1,140, and in terms of net profit, 
$570. 

The fees which may be charged for 
administering an estate in probate 
vary widely among the different states. 


For our business unit of a $100,000 
estate, the following fees are typical: 


$1,100 
1,830 
2,180 
2,520 
North and South Dakota... 2,585 
,000 
Washington.............. 4,040 


HE functions of executor and 

trustee being entirely distinct, we 
may now consider the result where your 
company is named _ testamentary 
trustee either with or without an 
executorship in connection. In the 
first place, the duration of a testa- 
mentary trust probably will be shorter 
than either a living trust or a life in- 
surance trust. Suppose you have 
ascertained that testamentary trusts 
in your institution average ten years. 
The present value of the $100,000 unit 


ith the present rapid de- 
velopment will come 
further development in cost 
and income accounting. Many 
of the larger companies are 
now devoting considerable time 
to the study of this subject. The 
trust division of the American: 
Bankers Association has a 
special committee at work on 
it. Asa result, we should soon 
have available more definite 
figures and methods.” 
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will be $38,000. the gross annual in- 
come $190, and the ten-year total 
$1,900. The net annual income will 
be $95 and the ten-year total $950. 

While life insurance trusts are too 
new to enable us to go back over a 
sufficient number of years to select 
accurate averages as to the period of 
deferment, we may make use of life 
insurance figures in this connection. 
One of the largest life insurance com- 
panies recently reported on 7,644 
death claims paid during the first six 
months of 1929; 24 per cent of these 
matured in less than five years from the 
date of the policy, 23 per cent in more 
than five years but less than 
ten, 23 per cent in more than 
ten years but less than 
twenty, 30 per cent in 
more than twenty years. 
That is to say, 47 per cent 
matured as death claims 
within ten years from the 
date the insurance was 
written. In order to be 
conservative in our figures, 
let us use fifteen years as 
the average period of defer- 
ment. Actuaries will tell 
you that the present value 
of one dollar deferred fifteen 
years and then collected, at 
5 per cent, amounts to 
$.481. 

You will probably find 
that the average age of 
the creators of life insurance 
trusts is somewhat less than 
that of those who make 
wills, possibly about 40. 
Therefore, the duration of 
a life insurance trust, as an 
active trust, should be some- 
what longer than that of a 
testamentary trust but 
shorter than that of a living 
trust. You will probably 
find the average is about fifteen years. 

Assuming that no charge is made 
until the death of the insured, and 
thereafter an annual fee of one-half of 
one per cent on the principal of the 
trust, we have a gross income per year 
per unit of $500 and a total income for 
the fifteen years of $7,500. The net 
will be $250 for one year and $3,750 
for fifteen years. The fact that this 
income is deferred for fifteen years, 
however, means that the net value of 
the business to the company, for our 
purposes, is $120.25 for one year 
and $1,803.75 for the duration of 
the trust. 

Now let us apply our figures to the 
work of one of your new business rep- 
resentatives. Suppose he has pro- 
duced $1,000,000 each in living trusts 
and unfunded life insurance trusts and 
another $1,000,000 in wills in which 
your institution is named both execu- 
tor and testamentary trustee. Your 
income statement with respect to new 
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GOOD Work 


An Effective Rating 
System for Employ- 
ees on “The Books” 


cBy E. V. Kirouac 


National Shawmut Bank, Boston 


HE establishment of a rating 
system can, we feel, only be satis- 
 factorily applied to individuals 
who as a fairly large group perform 
similar or, insofar as possible, identical 
operations during their daily routine. 
The fundamental belief which seems 
to justify the installation of a pro- 
cedure which rewards people for doing 
their jobs correctly is that individuals 
on machine operations cannot as a 
group become so proficient that there 
is no further progress possible. Because 
machine operation in the nature of its 
morale effect tends to deaden incentive 
in the ordinary type of person, the 
various point rating systems applied in 
factories throughout the country at 
the present time are self-justified for 
the additional incentive which they 
offer. 

We are, therefore, convinced that 
a rating scheme which officially 
recognizes and commends deserving in- 
dividuals and which gives reward to 
the top people from the rating stand- 
point, is a justifiable gesture on the 
part of a management group alive to 
every opportunity to improve con- 
ditions. 

The conditions in a bookkeeping 
department are such that at certain 
periods of the month, long hours are 
inevitable and for the most part the 
personnel may be expected to work 
later than the personnel of other de- 
partments due to the fact that work 
reaches this department from other 
departments and must be done after 
the other departments have finished. 
To compensate for the long hours, 
therefore, the time-off award basis 
seems to be reasonable —as an offset 
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from a morale standpoint, if from no 
other. 


The most important prerequisite to , 
the successful operation of a rating “ 


system is an accurate and thorough- 
going error recording system. If the 
error recording system is not satis- 
factory, the wrong results will be 
reached and injustice will be done. 
Presuming that proper precautions are 
taken and errors are correctly recorded, 
it is comparatively easy to record 
properly the rate of production. Con- 
ditions for daily competition between 
the members of the personnel of the 
department are apparently so well set 
up that all of the good results of com- 
petition are assured. The interest and 
enthusiasm of the clerks for this par- 
ticular procedure in this department 
is superior to the feeling toward any 
other element of bookkeeping routine. 

The establishment of such a system 
under proper supervision seems to 
open up a wide field for advancement 
along all lines and does not appear to 
have any disturbing effect on morale 
or operations. 

Information, comments and con- 
clusions on the bookkeeping depart- 
ment operator rating system are offered 
in the following paragraphs. 

Operator ratings are figured imme- 
diately after the fifteenth of each 
month based upon statistics for the 
previous month, on each eligible oper- 
ator, collected up to the fifteenth. The 
following four considerations are used 
in figuring rating: 


2. Rate of production.............. 25% 
3. Tardiness and dismissal......... 15% 
4. Estimated attitude............. 10% 


The highest possible rating for any 
operator, therefore, will be 100 per 
cent and the maximum per cent of 
credit to each operator on each con- 
sideration will be reduced by deducting 
demerit values as follows: 


Deduction 
Statement sending errors. ..... 5% 
Miscellaneous major errors.... 10% 
Miscellaneous minor errors.... 3% 

2 inte of 25% 


75% posting rating is average. 

Subtract actual posting rating from 
75% to get posting rating deficiency. 

Each 3% deficiency—deduction of 1% 
on general rating. 


3. Tardiness and dismissal......... 15% 

Deduction each 

4. Estimated attitude.............10% 


Posting errors referred to are only 
those errors that reach the customer. 
Filing errors are those that are dis- 
covered at any time after the day’s 
filing is complete. Miscellaneous 
major errors include payment of checks 
over stop-payment, payment of a 
check dated ahead, payment of a check 
on another bank, etc. 

The formula used for arriving at a 
posting rating is —six times the number 
of extensions plus the number of items 
posted divided by thirty. Several 
months’. previous experience had in- 
dicated that interruptions and various 
other factors in this department’s 
operations made a 75 per cent posting 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


BETTER 


By James Speed 


HE Southern Trust Company of 

Clarksville, Tennessee, and the 

Bank of LaCenter in western 
Kentucky, have both done unusual 
work in the development of the rural 
communities about them. And while 
these financial institutions have built 
a better agriculture in their own terri- 
tories, their methods have been as 
different as daylight and darkness. 

The trust company is in a small city 
and is surrounded by farms on which 
live stock has always had a place. The 
bank has its home in a town of only 
627 population and the farmers in its 
trade territory had grown tobacco as 
their main cash crop. As both of these 
institutions are situated in the Dark 
Tobacco Belt of neighboring states, 
their methods of developing better 
farming form an_ interesting con- 
trast. 

The Southern Trust Company has 
an abiding faith in the value of farm 
lands and especially those located in 
Montgomery County, Tennessee, and 
the surrounding territory. Evidently 
it accepts the farms which come into 
its possession as a rather sacred trust. 
These many tracts of land are not held 
with the hope that some day and in 
some way their value may be great 
enough for their sale at a price that 
will place no red ink on the books of the 
company. They are held and handled 
with the very definite idea that they 
will be better farms and more valuable 
when sold than when taken over by 
the trust company. Today the trust 
company is now selling farms and 
carrying others without losing money. 

In the twenty years during which 
farm loans have been a regular depart- 
ment of the Southern Trust Company, 
quite a number of farms have been 
acquired through foreclosure. Added 
to these parcels of land, which had to 
be taken over absolutely, there have 
been a number of other tracts, owned 
by clients, but adnimistered by the 
institution. In each and every case, 
the property has been handled by an 
experienced farm appraiser and man- 
ager whose chief activity has been to 
see that these farms grow steadily 
better from year to year. 


This farm manager, by the way, 
owns and operates a farm of 1,000 
acres of his own most successfully. He 
is not expected to operate any of the 
farms with the idea of obtaining the 
largest possible income from the soil. 
His objective, at all times, is to manage 
and cultivate each farm so that it may 
yield a moderate income, while at the 
same time its soil grows steadily more 
fertile. For twenty years this policy 
has been consistently pursued. 


ANY narrative of the steady growth 
and ever increasing strength of the 
Bank of LaCenter, Kentucky, must, 
of necessity, be the story of Mr. 
Freeman C. Lovelace, its progressive 
cashier, who has been a part of the 
bank since he was a lad, twenty-six 
years ago. At that time and for many 
succeeding years, the farmers about 
LaCenter grew crops of dark tobacco, 
corn and wheat, which were usually 
sold for cash. This type of farming 
was general in that section of Kentucky, 
as the land was not very fertile or 
naturally grazing land. 
As the years drifted by, the commu- 
nity did not prosper. The price paid 


C. W. Bailey (right) esident of the Southern 


Trust Company of Clarksville, Tennessee, and 
Claude C. Cocke, the company’s farm land 
appraiser and manager 


for dark tobacco went from bad to 
worse because chewing and smoking 
tobaccos lost their place in public 
favor. It was during this period of 
great financial stress that Mr. Lovelace 
began to plan definitely to add dairy- 
ing to the other operations of the 
farmers in his community. Fortu- 
nately Mr. Lovelace had spent his 
childhood on a fairly fertile farm near 
LaCenter and to this experience he 
added an up-to-date knowledge of 
farming and breeding acquired from 
the reading of bulletins and agricul- 
tural magazines. 

The absolute open-mindedness of 
the officials of the Southern Trust 
Company has been worth a great deal 
of money to that institution. Some 
fifteen years ago lespedeza, or Jap 
Clover as it is often called, was intro- 
duced into Montgomery County, Ten- 
nessee. As the trust company had to 
solve the problem of making its farms 
more fertile, the new clover was watched 
with keen interest. The plant’s ability 
to grow vigorously, even on thin lands 
that were deficient in lime, allowed the 
trust company to develop a well-defined 
program for the rebuilding of the 
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poorer farms which came under its 
management. 

This plan in brief was to cultivate 
during the first year all of those por- 
tions of the farm that needed most 
to be sown to lespedeza. After being 
under close cultivation during one 
cropping season, the land was in per- 
fect condition for the sowing of about 
five pounds of red top or herd’s grass 
with six to eight pounds of lespedeza 
seed. Every year approximately one- 
fourth of the tillable land on each farm 
was sown to grass and lespedeza. Thus 
at the end of a four-year period, a com- 
plete rotation had been established. 
One field on the farm had been in les- 
pedeza for three years. Such a green 
field had yielded only a small return in 
cash, as it had to be grazed or harvested 
for hay. But during that 
time, the legume had held the 
soil from washing and had 
stored an abundance of nitro- 
gen for the use of succeeding 
crops. As each field came to 
the end of three years in 
lespedeza, the green crop was 
turned under for the growing 
of tobacco or corn. 

It is hardly necessary to 
state that first-class tenants 
are anxious to get farms ready 
with green fields of lespedeza 
to be plowed up for fine crops 
of tobacco or bumper yields 
of corn. Exactly the same 
thing is true of the man in 
the market to buy a farm that 
will produce good crops at 
once. Another very great ad- 
vantage in the use of lespedeza 
is the beauty of the fields 
covered completely with a 
vivid green growing crop. These farms 
look prosperous. In writing about the 
prosperous look of the farms, it might 
interest the reader to know that the 
company does not make any consider- 
able improvement or repairs on build- 
ings except where they are absolutely 
necessary. And while the Southern 
Trust Company has been busy paint- 
ing unsightly fields in living green 
legumes, it has been educating a large 
number of neighboring farmers as to 
the value of lespedeza as a very cheap 
builder of soil. 

Of course, the proof of any pudding 
is in the eating, and the acid test of 
program of soil building lies in the ease 
with which both sales and rentals are 
made. At the beginning of 1930, with 
farming generally none too prosperous, 
the trust company had two applications 
from high-grade tenants for every one 
of the farms on its hands. If these 
farms had not been carefully sown to a 
nitrogen-gathering legume, the men 
applying for them would have been the 
less desirable renters. 

Mr. Lovelace of the Bank of La- 
Center, Kentucky, realized that the 


farms in his trade territory needed 
clovers to make them more fertile. 
But he understood that the way to 
more ready cash and greater fertility 
lay through dairy cows on many farms 
which had known only dark tobacco. 
At the same time he knew he must lead 
the way instead of preaching. So 
about six years ago, he began the 
development of a first-class herd of 
dairy cows. He bought a farm and 
took as a full partner in the business 
of dairying, Mr. J. Dorsey King. The 
first cow purchased was a Silver Medal 
Jersey. With this splendid animal as 
a foundation for a real herd of purebred 
animals, the banker knew he was 
securing a solid position in the commu- 
nity from which his influence would be 
felt definitely and continuously. Since 


Freeman C. Lovelace, cashier of the Bank of LaCenter, Kentucky, 
who sets an example by management of a fine dairy herd of his own, 
on a strictly business basis 


that date, animals have been bred and 
purchased until there is now on the 
farm a herd of thirty-one purebred 
and well-bred Jerseys. One of the 
cows has lately produced 581 pounds 
of butter fat in a year, with two milk- 
ings in a day. 


FRROM what has been written above, 

the reader should not get the idea that 
this is a fancy show herd sustained by 
a rich banker as a hobby. It is a herd 
that has been painstakingly developed 
to show a profit. These dairy animals, 
many of which have good official tests 
to their credit, are kept and managed 
under ordinary farm conditions. The 
cows are fed the regular and standard 
formulas recommended by the College 
of Agriculture of Kentucky; but Mr. 
Lovelace grows his own alfalfa and 
soy bean hay just as any other farmer 
should—to be certain of a reasonable 
profit. 

With a herd of good cows of his own, 
this far-sighted cashier became a con- 
stant and enthusiastic booster of 
“more cows for Ballard County.” In 
the beginning of this campaign, he 
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realized that his depositors and neigh- 
bors were not at all ““cow-minded.”’ So 
he urged merely the keeping of a few 
cows on each farm so that the regular 
cream checks might help steady the 
farmer’s finances. Gradually he inter- 
ested and educated both his depositors 
and his board of directors to think in 
terms of more cows and better cows. 
And here is where his own helped him 
develop the growing herd of cows about 
him. He and his partner, Mr. King, 
were able to sell registered bulls out of 
their own herd at extremely low prices 
for the good of the cause. Thus the 
farmers soon began to pour better 
blood into their everyday herds. It 
was also possible to furnish a farmer a 
bull when he decided to buy one and 
not cause him to wait until an animal 
at a reasonable price could be 
found through correspondence. 

The splendid work done by 
Mr. Lovelace to educate his 
depositors, has, at the same 
time, helped to educate him 
into a greater effort in the 
building of an outstanding 
herd of Jersey cows. Recently 
he purchased a bull calf of a 
world-record cow and a gold- 
medal bull, to place at the 
head of his herd. This will 
eventually mean the up- 
building of his own herd and 
at the same time an infusion 
of much better dairy blood 
into Ballard County. 

The first registered dairy 
bull was brought into Ballard 
County in 1922. Today, just 
eight years later, there are 
seventy-five purebred bulls 
in the same territory. Mr. 
Lewin s dream is to keep educating 
his depositors until his community 
will become outstanding in dairying 
and every bull in the county will be a 
purebred. 

Mr. Lovelace’s policy of showing the 
value of dairying through the develop- 
ment of his own select herd, is merely 
one phase of his activities. Loans for 
more dairy stock and better dairy 
stock are always welcomed by the 
Bank of LaCenter. The boys and 
girls in the Four-H Clubs were financed 
in the purchase of registered Jersey 
heifers. And to be absolutely certain 
that these young animals were first 
class as individuals, Mr. Lovelace 
went with the county agent to select 
them. Fine individuals were obtained 
regardless of price. As key banker in 
his district in Kentucky, the cashier 
has been very active. Both the county 
agricultural agent and the College of 
Agriculture are continually helped and 
backed by the Bank of LaCenter in 
every movement launched for the 
betterment of farming and dairying. 
His keen interest in things agricultural 
has caused his board of directors to 


(Continued on page 58) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Lack of 
Co - operation 
Between Bank 
and Salesmen 


(Anonymous ) 


OUR years ago I entered trust 
compazy work as a new business 

solicitor, for a small and very 
youthful trust company in a suburban 
city of approximately 100,000 popula- 
tion. Five miles away was the me- 
tropolis of the state, a huge hive of in- 
dustry, well on the way to the two 
million mark, and with a number of 
large, strongly entrenched and long 
established trust companies. 

At that time the laws in our state 
did not permit a state bank to exercise 
trust powers and duties, except on a 
very limited scale, nor did they permit 
a trust company to act in a general 
banking capacity. The result was that 
trust companies and banks were dis- 
tinctly separate institutions. 

Some fifteen months before I became 
associated with my particular trust 
company, the officers and directors of 
the leading bank in this suburb decided 
to enter the trust company field and 
organized the company for which I am 
still working. It was a pre-eminently 
successful venture from the start. The 
officers and employees of the new com- 
pany were selected from the personnel 
of the bank and naturally brought to 
their new tasks many of the principles 
which had made the bank a success. 
Today, both the bank and the trust 
company are leading units in one of the 
largest of the banking groups of the 
Middle West. 

I had had no banking experience of 
any kind when I was asked to solicit 
new business, principally wills and 
insurance trusts, for the trust company 
about a year after its organization. 
Thad been on the staff of a life insurance 
journal, had done organization and 
field work for a large insurance organi- 
zation operating in forty-four states, 
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and had had three years 
of active solicitation as a 
life underwriter for a promi- 
nent old line company. 
Although I had no actual 
experience in soliciting wills 
and life insurance trusts, no 
close intimate contact with 
trust company or bank 
operation, still I had had 
a great deal of experience 
in going out to meet the 
public and selling them my 
ideas in their own homes or 
offices. 

I knew what the life insurance trust 
was, for it had started on its phenome- 
nal growth about the time I became a 
life insurance agent. I introduced a 
number of my clients to trust company 
officers and sat in on conversations 
between them relative to the purposes 
of the insurance trust and ideas that 
should or could be incorporated in 
them. I established contacts with the 
few solicitors then engaged in this work 
and from them learned a lot about 
this new phase of trust company 
service. I even had my own life in- 
surance trust drawn and executed, 
and I think this was the final step in 
definitely selling myself on the advan- 
tages of this form of protection for my 
family. I know it greatly strengthened 
my sales arguments, after I became a 
trust company salesman, for did I not 
actually practice what I preached? 

Thus equipped, I went to work for 
the trust company. I agreed with the 


trust officer that I could profitably 
spend some time in the office, absorbing 
trust company atmosphere, before go- 
ing out on active solicitation. Accord- 
ingly, I hung around the office for a 
month or so, acquainting myself with 
the history of the company, its officers, 
the history of the bank which had 
sponsored the trust company, read 
copies of the few insurance trusts and 
wills which had already been obtained, 
devoured all the magazines and pam- 
phlets devoted to banking and trust 
companies that I could get my hands 
on, and then I fared forth. 


UNTIL a few months ago, I was the 

only full-time solicitor employed by 
the company. At various times, as we 
grew and expanded, a new man would 
be assigned to work with me in the 
acquisition of new business. Perhaps 
he would stay with me for a month or 
two, and then again he would only be 
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with me for a few days when he would 
be taken off the work and given other 
duties. This was always discouraging 
to me, because I wanted to see the 
company develop a full-fledged new 
business department, properly organ- 
ized and functioning smoothly. I didn’t 
think it could be done with just one 
man. 

Of course, I received lots of help 
from officers and directors in getting 
leads, advance information and other 
helpful data concerning prospective 
clients. Many of these were closed 
by officers sitting at their desks. But 
the pioneering or, as we used to call it, 
“‘missionary work,” fell on my shoul- 
ders. As the years went by, it became 
easier and each year showed a marked 
increase over previous years in the 
number of pieces of new business 
acquired, as well as in the volume. 
Personally to claim credit for all the 
new business obtained in the first 
three and a half years of my connection 
with the company, would not only be 
highly selfish, but also inaccurate. 
Nevertheless, I do feel that the accom- 
plishments of the new business depart- 
ment in our particular trust company 
are directly traceable to my own 
efforts, to a larger extent than to those 
of anyone else. 

One of my biggest handicaps was 
and still is, the vast difference in view- 
point between the bank trained man 
and the successful salesman. Our or- 
ganization was headed by bank trained 
men, men who were accustomed to 
having the public come to them, men 
who were accustomed to being able to 
dictate, when necessary, as to what 
the client should do. They were men 
who had never had a minute’s experi- 
ence in active sales work. I had never 
had a minute’s experience in banking. 
As a result, our views differed as 
widely as the poles. I discovered 
this very soon and have always 
made a serious effort to adjust 
my viewpoint to that of the 
officers, insofar as I was able to, 


without impairing my sales ability. 
The process has been beneficial to me 
in many ways, I must honestly admit. 
I have acquired a stability and am 
accorded a dignity of position unknown 
in my former occupations. I don’t 
know how much effort the officers to 
whom I was directly responsible, made 
to acquire or understand my view- 
point. I don’t believe I was as good a 
salesman of my own ideas to them as 
I was of wills and insurance trusts to 
the public. And yet, I firmly believe 
that my own little group of officers 
have got to adjust their viewpoints in 
certain particulars to those of their 
salesman, if they want their new busi- 
ness department to continue to function 
successfully. Whether this is univers- 
ally true or not, I am in no position to 
state, as my experience is confined only 
to one trust company and covers only 
four years of trust solicitation. 

To me salesmanship is truly a crea- 
tive art. It is as much so as any of the 
admitted arts of painting, sculpture, 
writing, architecture or acting. It is 
also a specialty. A good artist is 
almost always temperamental. A 
good salesman most certainly is, but 
he has learned to curb or mask those 
tendencies. The good artist takes 
pride in his work. So does the good 
salesman. The successful artist knows 
the basic underlying principles of his 
craft. The same is true of the success- 
ful salesman. Successful sales managers 
know this and are concerned chiefly 
with results. 

Now let us turn to banking and 
trust companies. It is only within the 
last decade or so that the banker has 
been venturing outside his office in a 
search for new business. Formerly, 
solicitation outside verged on the un- 
ethical, was undreamed of. Now, 

every bank or financial 
institution that amounts to 
anything, or wants to 
amount to anything, em- 
ploys salesmen or solicitors. 
The plan has generally 
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proved successful. But have the 
banks taken a leaf from the experience 
of those firms that have employed 
salesmen successfully for years and 
adapted it to their own situation? 
Have they endeavored to find out what 
these firms have learned about sales- 
men and the ways and means of han- 
dling them? With two exceptions, the 
answer is “‘No,”’ as far as I have been 
able to ascertain. One of these ex- 
ceptions is a large eastern trust com- 
pany, which selected a very successful 
insurance man to head its newly 
created insurance trust department. 
The other is a middle western trust 
company, which promoted its leading 
solicitor to the head of its new business 
department, with the rank of assistant 
vice-president. 

This middle western company has 
a sales force that is accorded first 
honors in its particular state. Con- 
sciously or otherwise, every trust com- 
pany in the state regards this company 
with envy, and wants to build a sales 
force of its own that will be as efli- 
cient and productive. Practically all 
of them are overlooking the most 
important item in that company’s 
set-up —the chap who sits at the head 
of the new business department. If the 
old saying that every institution is but 


the lengthened shadow of some one © 


man is true, then certainly the new 
business department of this particular 
company is the lengthened shadow of 
its most successful solicitor. He has 
come up through the ranks of its new 
business representatives. He speaks 
their language, is fully conversant 
with their problems and does not hesi- 
tate to speak words of appreciation at 
frequent intervals. He strives to main- 
tain the same close, friendly relations 
with his men, as he did before he be- 
came an officer, yet withal, he com- 
mands their wholesome respect. His 
salesmen will do anything for him. He 
sends his men to the various trust com- 
pany conferences and to the conven- 
tions of the Financial Advertisers 


(Continued on page 52) 
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The great Howrah pontoon bridge at Calcutta is one of the busiest thoroughfares in all India 


Rich in Traditions and Resources, 
But Lacking in Adequate Mechanism 


N the old-world stories India’s name 
has been traced in letters of gold as 
a synonym for wealth and splendor, 

a symbol of immensity and diversity. 
The ancients knew it as a fertile land 
rich in harvests, spices and aromatics, 
precious stones and metals. Ptolemy, 
Strabo and Pliny showed what trade 
routes were established from the 
earliest times and how extensive the 
traffic was. Herodotus called attention 
to the “wild cotton surpassing in 
beauty and quality” the wool of sheep, 
and Megasthenes unfolded the story 
of the administrative genius of the 
people of this country which has an 
area about half that of the United 
States, and a population nearly three 
times as large. 

Since the advent of the East India 
Company the orientalists have un- 
folded the romance of India’s com- 
mercial greatness, but the story of her 
wonderful organization for carrying on 
her vast trade, her mercantile marine, 
her chambers of commerce and cor- 
porations of bankers still remains to be 
told. Interest in this phase of India’s 
civilization has been recently awakened 
by a comprehensive inquiry that is 
now being instituted into the financial 
and banking organization of the 
country. 


By R. P. Masani 


Secretary of the Bombay Provincial Banking 
Inquiry Committee 


(Photographs by Ewing Galloway) 


Despite her vast resources and ex- 
tensive trade, India is still very back- 
ward in respect of credit institutions. 
Still more anomalous is the want of a 
mechanism for the control of currency 
and credit on modern lines. The 
Government of India has, therefore, 
set up a central committee of inquiry 
and ten provincial committees to sur- 
vey the whole field of banking. The 
public is now awaiting the Provincial 
Reports. These will be subjected to a 
post-mortem by the general com- 
mittee in consultation with a small 
body of experts from England and 
other countries whom it is proposed to 
invite. Among the issues raised there 
are some of international importance, 
namely, the questions concerning the 
establishment of a reserve bank, the 
protection of domestic banks from the 
competition of British and other foreign 
banking institutions carrying on busi- 
ness in India and suggested restrictions 
on foreign banks and insurance com- 
panies. It is not proposed to deal with 
these issues at this stage; the results of 


the inquiry must be awaited. Mean- 
while a peep may be permitted into the 
history of banking in India from the 
earliest times. 


The Ancient Hundi 


The English bill of exchange is 
believed to be of immemorial antiquity. 
Byles refers to a passage in one of the 
letters of Cicero to Atticus in which 
Cicero asked him to consider whether 
the monetary requirements of his son 
at Athens could be forwarded by 
“exchange operations.” This epistle 
is of considerable importance in tracing 
the conception of exchange to the first 
century before Christ, but it does not 
definitely establish the existence of a 
credit instrument for the cancellation 
of indebtedness. There is, however, 
ample evidence to trace the existence 
of the Indian bill of exchange to remote 
ages. Once upon a time, runs a Hindu 
legend, there appeared in an Indian 
village a religious mendicant. People 
gathered round him to see what miracle 
he would perform and lo! he produced 
from his wallet a wonderful document 
—a Hundi drawn by god Ram. “Is 
there any vicegerent of God among 
you,” he asked, “who would honor 
this bill?” Those present could not 
suppress their laughter—a huge hoax 
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as they took it to be. There was, how- 
ever, among them a simple, God-fearing 
oilman who readily honored the bill 
and saved the entire population from 
the blasting curses of the fakir. The 
precise age of the hoary Hundi is not 
known, but the name of the drawer 
would warrant the belief that it must 
have been in circulation since the dawn 
of creation! 

So much for tradition. To come to 
literary evidence, we have the classic 
bill drawn by Don Quixote to console 
Sancho Panza who has his ass stolen by 
the ruffian whom his master’s chivalry 
had delivered from the grip of the law. 
No apology is necessary to quote this 
exquisite document in extenso: 

“Dear Niece —At sight of this, my 
first bill of ass-colts, give order that 
three out of the five I left at home in 
your custody be delivered to Sancho 
Panza, my squire; which three colts, I 
order to be delivered and paid for the 
like number received of him here in 
tale; and this, with his acquaintance, 
shall be your discharge. Done in the 
heart of the Sierra Morena, the 
twenty-second of August, this present 

Apart from its charm, this parody 
has its value as historic evidence of the 
circulation of bills of exchange in the 
days of Cervantes. I am not aware of 
any bill of exchange having been im- 
mortalized in verse by Continental or 
American poets. But in Gujerati 
literature we have in the collection of 
the works of Premanand a poem en- 
titled ““Hundi.”” This bill was drawn 
five hundred years ago by the popular 
poet of Junagadh, Narsinha Mehta, on 
a merchant-prince, Seth Samalsha, for 
Rs. 700 in favor of certain pilgrims: 
**You will please give cash, rupees seven 
hundred to these pilgrims weighed in a 
scale, neither less nor more, coins 
newly received from the Royal mint, 
according to cus- 
tom.” 


historic Hundi drawn in the twelfth 
century on the city Banker of Ahmad- 
abad is associated the legend that the 
famous temples of Dilwara on Mount 
Abu were built with the proceeds of 
the instruments. 


The Grandeur of Indian Trade 


These and several other references 
to the oldest surviving credit instru- 
ment of India show that at least a 
thousand years ago, if not more, India 
had developed one of the most im- 
portant branches of modern banking. 
And no wonder. More than 2,000 
years before the Christian era she was 
carrying on a flourishing trade with 
China, Japan and Cambodia in the 
East and Babylon in the West. 
Egyptian mummies dating from that 
period were wrapped in Indian muslin 
of the finest quality. There was also a 
large export of rice, sandalwood, spices 
and precious metals besides that of 
muslin and other cotton goods. When 
Greece and Rome commenced to play 
a prominent part in the history of the 
world, embassies from South India 
visited Augustus, Claudius and 
Julianus, and Roman merchants regu- 
larly visited the ports of Southern 
India. Her spices had acquired such 
fame that when Alaric spared Rome in 
the year 408, he demanded and ob- 
tained as part of the ransom 3,000 
pounds of pepper which was then, as it 
is even now, the main produce of 
Malabar. 

Transport was costly, but despite 
heavy freight charges, the Indian trade 
gave handsome returns. Pliny says 
that Indian wares cost a hundred times 
more in Roman markets than they did 
in Indian markets. Exports from Rome 
failed to balance the imports. Thus 
commenced the drain of precious metals 
to the East which has continued ever 
since. 
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To carry on such vast traffic, the 
country was equipped with commercial 
bodies and guilds of merchants and 
bankers. These caste guilds are some- 
times compared with the mediaeval 
guilds of Europe, but between those 
guilds and those of India there was this 
fundamental difference: the guilds in 
Europe were voluntary organizations 
free to admit persons in their fold and 
to have intercourse with other guilds 
as they pleased. The castes of India, 
on the other hand, were fettered by 
rigid regulations concerning food, mar- 
riage and social intercourse. Indeed, 
the most remarkable feature of the 
early economic life of India was the 
part played by the family and the 
caste in the organization of trade and 
industry.  Self-interest, enterprise, 
competition or combination of indi- 
viduals had to be subordinated to 
religious usage, social customs and 
caste regulations. 


HE Hindus have some fantastic 
theories about the origin of castes, 
but there is no doubt that the original 
division of society into castes must 
have been, as suggested by James Mill, 
the work of some inspired individual 
who foresaw the advantages of a 
systematic division of labor. The 
pursuit of commerce, including bank- 
ing, fell to the lot of the Vaishya caste. 
Its guilds soon attained a commanding 
position socially as well as politically. 
They were governed by their own laws 
so long as they did not conflict with 
the injunctions of the scriptures, and 
the ruling prince was expected to 
recognize and respect those laws. One 
of their law-givers laid down the in- 
junction about 500 years B. C. that 
the laws of the cultivators, merchants, 
cattle-breeders, bankers and citizens 
should be authority in their own cor- 
porations. Thus from the earliest 
times the self- 


governing habits 


The Moham- 


medan historian, 
Ferishta, men- 
tions another 
Hundi which was 
drawn by the 
king of Gulburga, 
in the year 1366, 
on the king of 
Vizianagar, the 
greatest Hindu 
potentate of his 
time. It was a 
bill payable at 
sight and was 
presented to the 
Hindu monarch 
by a blind musi- 
cian with the 
threat of war to 
the knife should 


of the people 
asserted them- 
selves in the 
sphere of com- 
merce and finance 
as they did in the 
domain of local 
government. 
Sovereignty was 
dissolved, says 
the Greek writer 
Megasthenes 
who spent a long 
time in India four 
centuries before 
Christ, “and dem- 
ocratic govern- 
ments were set 
up in various 
places.” These 
republics were 
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Speak for 900 Branches 


The Centralized Control of Adver- 
tising the Royal Bank of Canada 


O advertise a bank is easy. To 

advertise a bank productively is 

harder. But to advertise nine 
hundred banks in one, or one bank 
with nine hundred branches scattered 
east and west, north and south, is a 
task which, to say the least, is no sine- 
cure, for here one is advertising or 
“selling” the institution and its serv- 
ices, not to a community, but to a 
nation with wide and divergent in- 
terests and fields of endeavor. 

Sometimes, in the heat and turmoil 
of a particularly perplexing problem, 
one cannot help but sigh and secretly 
envy the advertising manager of an 
American bank, not because his task 
is any easier than ours, for our prob- 
lems are different, wider, more diver- 
sified, but because his field of opera- 
tions, his circle of appeal, is within his 
vision and he can get into close touch, 
even intimate contact, with his pros- 
pective customers with comparative 
ease. Except in those states where the 
branch banking system is in vogue, 
his appeal is restricted to the medium 
of his own local press and his prospects 
to his city and neighborhood. Again, 
his organization is housed under one 
roof, permitting of personal contact 
with all the staff; his central file and 
mailing list is easily obtainable and 
maintainable. In short, his whole 
machinery is simpler and, therefore, 
easier to handle and overhaul. 

I have said that our problems are 
different. This can best be realized 
when it is stated that the 900-odd 
branches of this bank are established 
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in thirty-two different countries and 
spread from Newfoundland in the 
Atlantic to Victoria on the Pacific, and 
from Fort Churchill on the northern 
fringe of civilization to Buenos Aires 
in South America. 

It may seem strange to the reader 
that with an advertising program of 
such magnitude, no outside aid should 
be sought in its preparation, save that 
of the artist, engraver and printer. We 
are fond of saying that our advertising 
department at Head Office is an adver- 
tising agency in itself, and we confi- 
dently believe that our system and 
modus operandi meets our own prob- 
lems better than any outside organi- 
zation could meet them. With the 
advertising for 900 branches to care 
for, each with problems peculiar to its 
own territory, we feel that we have 
a more intimate knowledge of their 
requirements which must fit in with 
the general policy of the bank as a 
whole than anyone, save those on the 
inside, could ever hope to have. 


SUCH a condition is only possible be- 

cause the department has been care- 
fully built up and systematized over a 
period of years and has the requisite 
technical knowledge for the many 
phases of advertising it must handle. 

The foregoing remarks are not 
written in any self-laudatory sense, 
but rather to give the reader a back- 
ground from which the picture about 


to be drawn will stand out clearly and 
convincingly. 

You have then an outline of a cen- 
tral or Head Office with over 900 
branch banks reaching out in all di- 
rections throughout the length and 
breadth of Canada, throughout Cuba, 
the British and French West Indies, 
Panama, Costa Rica, British Honduras 
and the countries of Central and South 
America, as well as four branches in 
Europe —two in London, one each in 
Paris and Barcelona. The system of 
control is first the advertising depart- 
ment at Head Office, through whom 
and by whom all expenditures for 
advertising must first be authorized, 
next the district supervisors and then 
the branches under their control and 
jurisdiction. 

For the purpose of this article and 
for the sake of brevity, we shall divide 
the bank’s advertising into four main 
headings —branch or local newspaper 
advertising, national media, inter- 
national media and what we shall call 
distributed advertising, which includes 
direct by mail pieces, counter signs, 
display cards, calendars, street cars, 
etc. None of the foregoing, however, 
include publicity, the bank’s staff 
magazine or the monthly commercial 
letter and sundry trade and statistical 
reports which are issued by the econo- 
mist’s department. 

The preparation of newspaper dis- 
plays for the use of branches and the 
general list of national publications 
handled by Head Office usually occu- 
pies from three to four months. All 
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space in newspapers is standardized, 
6% inches deep by two columns wide. 
The same is done with magazines, 
quarter pages being the general rule. 
There are, of course, a number of off- 
size magazines which necessitate spe- 
cial layouts. Every advertisement 
leaves the advertising department in 
electro form. We have long since 
renounced hand-set displays, except 
in the aforesaid odd sizes, but even 
then, a special layout and type instruc- 
tions are furnished for copy and cuts. 
In the preparation of our general 
advertising schedule for newspapers, 
probably one hundred or more pieces 
of copy are written under the main head- 
ings of “‘Savings,”’ 
“Farming” and 
General,” which 


sO newspaper advertising is generally 
carried, depending upon the productiv- 
ity of the territory. Neither do sub- 
city branches advertise in their own 
name, for in the larger cities where a 
supervisor’s department is established, 
local advertising is carried by the 
department on a co-operative basis, 
each branch sharing in the cost. 
About February of each year, 
Branch Advertising Application sheets 
are sent out to branches. These pro- 
vide space for particulars of two 
papers. The details covered by these 


sheets, which are to be filled in by the 
branch manager, embrace such details 
as name of paper, circulation, rate per 
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thing also. Sometimes, too, there are 
other benefits to be derived from plac- 
ing advertising direct. 

Proof sheets of the general adver- 
tising schedule of displays, in the mean- 
time, have been sent to each branch. 
The manager makes a selection of the 
displays he thinks best suited to his 
district and orders the electros on a 
special requisition. These, like the 
application sheets, go to the supervisor 
first for his scrutiny and then on to 
the advertising department. Each 
order for electros is shipped by the 
advertising department, together with 
a special name plate bearing the name 
of the manager and his branch. These 

fit at the foot of 


each advertise- 


embraces _institu- 
tional copy and 
the various depart- 
ments of the bank, 
each of which is, 
of course, avail- 
able at any branch 
and include such 
services as Collec- 
tions, Banking by 
Mail, Safety De- 
posit Boxes, Trav- 
eler’s Checks, 
Money Orders, 
Foreign Remit- 
_tances, market in- 
formation and 
data, Credit Re- 
ports, etc. 

Out of this mass 
of material some 


forty pieces are 
finally selected for 
inclusion in the year’s schedule. Art- 
ists are called in and drawings are made 
to illustrate each piece of copy. Next 
comes the engraver with his zinc line 
cuts, then the printer, who sets up the 
complete advertisements. When the 
settings and general appearance of 
these have passed the critical eye of 
the department heads, they go to the 
electrotyper, who makes patterns from 
which, in time, thousands of duplicate 
electros are made and shipped to 
branches. 

We do not attempt to compel 
branches to advertise. Each manager 
is assumed to know the requirements 
of his own immediate territory. Each 
branch must pay for its own adver- 
tising and so each manager is allowed 
to make his own recommendation in 
this connection, subject, of course, to 
our general advertising policy and the 
approval of the advertising department. 

Perhaps it should be stated here 
that all branches do not advertise. 
When there is only one branch bank 
in a town or village, the need for ad- 
vertising is minimized and the manager 
relies on personal contact. In larger 
centers this is next to impossible and 
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Please supply us with the 


ment as it appears 
in the local paper. 

These advertis- 
ing application 
sheets cover only 
continuous con- 
tract advertising, 
the frequency of 
insertion being 
limited to every 
other week. In the 
case of programs, 
special editions, 
directories and 
such one-time in- 
sertions, special 
application has to 
be made, but this 
type of advertising 
is frowned on gen- 
erally and refused 
except where there 
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line or inch, total annual cost —the 
size of space being the standard electro 
of 6% inches by two columns — where 
it circulates, other nearby branches 
which may benefit or which should 
share in the cost, manager’s recom- 
mendation, supervisor’s recommenda- 
tion and finally Head Office adver- 
tising department’s authorization and 
remarks. Specimens of the local ad- 
vertising clipped from the papers are 
pasted on the back of the advertising 
department copy. Each application 
is made out in quadruplicate, one copy 
is returned to the branch, one is filed 
by the supervisor, one by the adver- 
tising department, and one goes to the 
charges department at Head Office 
for checking purposes when the branch 
pays its bills. 


HEN the branch receives its file 

copy, approved by Head Office, the 
manager may then make his contract 
with his local paper. By allowing the 
manager to do this, we believe that 
not only is the manager more vitally 
interested in the advertising of his 
branch, but the contact between 
manager and publisher is worth some- 


is an actual bona 
fide value or there 
is a question of policy. With our large 
number of branches, these small 
amounts can run into a very large 
expenditure unless kept in constant 
check. 

Once in possession of his authoriza- 
tion and his supply of electros, each 
manager arranges his own schedule 
and does his own checking. In addi- 
tion to this, however, the inspectors, 
who make periodical visits to each 
branch, are provided with special 
specimen advertising sheets upon which 
they paste samples of the branch’s 
current advertising clipped from the 
local papers. These come to the 
advertising department and form an 
additional check. 

A file for each branch is kept at the 
advertising department. In this file, 
in addition to correspondence pertain- 
ing to advertising, there is a copy of 
the application sheet, the electro order 
form and the form upon which other 
advertising material is ordered, so that 
in a few seconds, it is possible to know 
exactly what each branch is doing in 
the way of advertising. 

The schedule of displays also forms 
the basis of all newspaper and magazine 
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advertising during the year. With 
forty displays, there is sufficient diver- 
sity and breadth of appeal to allow 
managers to select only those pieces 
of copy best suited to their territory. 
The schedule, in fact, is written with 
the various needs of branches in mind 
and covers the banking needs, as well 
as making specific and logical appeal 
to both urban and rural centers. 

This schedule is, of course, in 
English for the use of Canadian 
branches only. A shorter but addi- 
tional schedule takes care of adver- 
tising in French Quebec and other 
French settlements, while another and 
separate schedule 
of displays in 


ment relating to the use of an agency. 
Our international advertising, or at 
least that part of it which embraces 
European countries as well as Asia, 
India, Australia and New Zealand, is 
handled through an agency in London, 
but all copy and cuts, layouts, etc., 
are supplied by the advertising depart- 
ment, the agency merely making the 
contracts and undertaking the ship- 
ment of plates, the translations, check- 
ing, etc. 

This phase of the bank’s advertising 
naturally stresses the international 
services of the bank, with over one 
hundred of its branches established 
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large commercial paper; Lima in 
Peru wants new copy for its car 
advertising; an Ontario branch wants 
copy to appeal to school children, 
while from the west comes a hurry-up 
call for a special phase of farm copy. 
And so it goes, each day bringing its 
own problems. 

Special advertising of this nature 
is referred by the branch to the super- 
visor, who deals with it discouragingly 
or encouragingly as he sees fit, weigh- 
ing the matter of policy and local needs 
or ethics. Where special copy is re- 
quired or the issue is doubtful, it is 
referred to the advertising department 

for decision and 


action. 
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vertising of foreign buy no syndicated 
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the same manner literature is of our 
as has already corr own creation and 
been described, most of the lay- 
except at a dif- outs, design or 
ferent period of format originates 
the year to avoid in the advertising 
overlapping, con- department. 
fusion and too iinet nase But the distri- 
much loss of sleep. ——— a ae bution of this 

National adver- we mass of material, 

tising, which em- over fifty dif- 
braces a large list a ferent forms, to 
of publications EES branches, may be 
ranging from the — 


large financial 

papers and popular magazines to 
teachers’ journals, utilizes, wherever 
possible, the same electros from the 
general schedule, but in two sizes, the 
original 6 4% inches by two columns, and 
a magazine size which is, in reality, a 
quarter page display. Since national 
advertising, or what we call Head 
Office list, benefits the bank as a whole 
and could be regarded as institutional, 
the cost, therefore, is borne by the 
advertising department. 

All contracts for national advertis- 
ing are made direct by the advertising 
department with representatives of 
the various publishers. 

Special cards are kept for each pub- 
lication upon which the details of the 
contract are entered, together with the 
expiry date. On the back of these 
cards is the insertion schedule given 
to each paper and this is consulted as 
each checking copy is received. Where, 
through the format of a magazine or 
Paper, an off-size space is taken, lay- 
outs and cuts are provided with type 
instructions for setting and the sub- 
mission of proofs. 

Here I must qualify an earlier state- 


abroad, the help it can render export- 
ers and importers, market and tariff 
information, etc. So effective has 
been some of this copy that only re- 
cently it was found necessary to cancel 
certain displays that were producing 
too many inquiries, with no likely 
return to the bank, from small traders, 
exporters, etc., who desired connections 
in Canada. 


ILE standardization must neces- 

sarily be the keynote of such a wide 

and varied advertising program, things 
are by no means as cut and dried as 
they may seem from the foregoing some- 
what sketchy outline of our routine. 
Advertising of a special nature keeps 
the copy writer everlastingly at it. 
Take a recent morning’s mail as an 
instance. Here we have requests for 
special copy from such widely sepa- 
rated points as Rouyn in the gold 
field of northern Quebec, where special 
copy is required with an appeal to 
miners, for a local directory; London 
wants a half-page advertisement deal- 
ing with our service to exporters and 
importers for the export number of a 


of interest. Here 
again we do not 
attempt to force advertising material 
on branches, but we encourage them 
to use it. Incidentally, this material 
is supplied free of charge, the whole 
expense being borne by the advertis- 
ing department. 

Each branch is supplied with an 
advertising binder, in which are kept 
all proof sheets of newspaper electros, 
the branch advertising application 
sheets, an index, a sample of each 
piece of direct mail material, as well as 
a sheet of instructions for the proper 
and effective distribution of material. 
Everything possible is done to facili- 
tate the use of advertising material by 
branches and every help and co- 
operation is given by the department. 

All material of this nature must be 
ordered by the branch on a special 
order form, also in quadruplicate. 
These orders are sent first to the super- 
visor’s department, then to the adver- 
tising department, where they are 
carefully examined and analyzed to 
see that a branch has not ordered in 
excess of its requirements and has 
ordered the right type of material for 
its district. As an instance of the 


(Continued on page 57) 
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AMERICAN STATE 
~ BANK OF FERNDALE 


The porns institution, the American State Bank of Ferndale, Mich., expects this 
new branch in Ferndale to show a profit the first year. That’s because the entire 
first floor, except the entrance stairway shown on the right, is occupied by income- : . 4 

lucing stores and the banking quarters take the second floor a ae 


Night effects—flood lighting of the main office of the Cleveland Trust 

Comgeny and the electric sign of the First and Tri-State National Bank 

and Trust Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., 118 feet long, letters eight 
feet high and facing north and south 
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e famous Imperial a of ee ay reality a British bank—resources controlled 


the British Imperial Bank in Tekran 2 


Pasette Street, main channel of finance in Chicago, is 
dominated by the towering Board of Trade Building, which 
was being completed when the picture was taken 


OINTERNATIONAL 

Action at The Hague, Holland, as Dr. Jaspar, of Belgium, undersigned 
the agreement at the Reparations Conference, bringing to a close the 
“‘high finance’’ meeting of the European powers. At the extreme right 
may be seen re Snowden Chancellor of the Exchequer of England, 


J 
Danube Bank, one of many modern buildings in 


ing some post-conference figuring 


KEYSTONE 
e Jadransko-Podunavska Banka, or Adriatic- 
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fhe VALUE 


Estates 


Leasehold 


In Particular, the Ninety- 
nine Year Lease, the 
Forms of Ownership, and 
the Methods of Appraisal 


cy A. A. McCaslin 


Vice-president, Cleveland Trust Company 


PPRAISALS of leaseholds, or of 
J\ interests in leaseholds, are fasci- 
nating because seldom are there 
two leases alike. Intelligent appraising 
_ of leaseholds is important to us in 
Cleveland, as it is said that the ninety- 
nine-year lease is used more extensively 
in this city than elsewhere. 

Unless we have an intimate working 
knowledge of leases and lease trans- 
actions, we cannot take much part in 
downtown real estate activities. A very 
large majority of our most valuable 
business properties are held under 
ninety-nine-year leases. 

A volume could be written on the 
fifty-seven varieties of financing that 
have been invented, evolved, perpe- 
trated and repeated with variations by 
promoters who have financed their 
projects with other people’s money to 
the extent of 75 per cent, 100 per cent, 
125 per cent or even more. 

The popular procedure in developing 
property by starting with a ninety- 
nine-year lease is as follows: 

1. To get an option on the fee toa 
piece of property. 

2. To find a purchaser for the fee 
who will pay the highest possible price 
for it, even more than the cost to the 
promoter, such purchaser agreeing to 
lease the land to the promoter or his 
nominee at a rental of 6 per cent per 
annum, or more, on the price paid, the 
rate of rental being higher in propor- 
tion as an excessive price is paid for the 
land by the lessor. 

3. To use the excess realized from 
the sale of the fee to help pay the cost 
of improvements. 

4. Tosell an issue of leasehold bonds 


to complete payment of the cost 
of improvements and, too often, 
to extract a profit for the pro- 
moter. 

5. To issue either a second 
mortgage securing leasehold 
bonds or notes, or to get the con- 
tractors and material men to 
take some form of junior securities. 

This process often results in the fee 
purchaser paying so much for the 
property that it requires all of the 
land value and a portion of the building 
value to secure his investment. Then 
the holders of the leasehold mortgage 
securities have the equivalent of a poor 
second mortgage, whereas they have 
been led to believe that they were 
secured by some equity in the land and 
the entire investment in the improve- 
ments. The holders of the second 
mortgage leasehold securities have 
very inferior security, if any, in many 
such cases. Doubtless we all know 
of instances in which leases have been 
taken, buildings built and fictitious 
profits taken by some such procedure 
as outlined. 

Some of the common abuses that 
enter into financing of leasehold devel- 
opments are: 

1. Sale of the fee for more than its 
market value either by obtaining an 
appraisal of the land that is too high 
or by deliberately fixing the ground 
rent, so-called, at a figure that amounts 
to paying rent permanently on all of 
the land and part of the building 
valuations. 

2. The payment on leasehold secu- 
rities, of bonuses and high rates of in- 
terest that are a permanent burden to 
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Mr. McCaslin 


the leasehold estate even to the extent 
of ruination. 

3. The procuring of separate ap- 
praisals or opinions as to the values of 
the land and improvements and adding 
them together. 

It is absolute folly to add blindly 
together independent appraisals of 
land and building to fix total value. 


ERTAIN questions of the most vital 

importance must be studied and 
answered by the appraiser before 
he can possibly put a valuation that is 
reliable on a property as a whole 
such questions as these: 

Do the improvements afford ade- 
quate security? 

Is the improvement suitable for the 
site? 

Is the income sufficient to justify 
the project? 

Is the property well maintained and 
managed? 

Does the location givé promise ol 
increased earnings? 

Before attempting to offer any sug- 
gestions for fixing the value of a lease- 
hold estate or fee subject to a lease, | 
would like to discuss the several kinds 
of leases and the various provisions and 
agreements contained in such leases. 
If we fully appreciate the importance 
of leasehold appraisals, the common 
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abuses that are practiced in financing 
and selling securities based upon such 
appraisals, the different kinds of leases 
and the variety of provisions that may 
or may not affect a particular lease 
transaction, we can better address 
ourselves to the task of stating how to 
make an appraisal of a leasehold estate 
accurately and intelligently. 


"THERE are four different general 
forms of ownership that have to be 
appraised. 

1. The value of a fee subject to a 
ninety-nine-year lease. 

2. The value of the equity of the 
lessee under a ninety-nine-year lease. 

3. The value of the equity of a sub- 
lessee under a ninety-nine-year lease. 

4. The value of securities secured 
by leasehold equities. 

The three different general forms of 
ninety-nine-year leases are: 

1. Those with a flat rental. 

2. Those with a graded rental. 

3. Those under which the rental is 
fixed from time to time by re-appraisal 
of the land. 

Lease provisions of primary impor- 
tance are: 

Rentals. 

Purchase options. 
Renewal rights. 
Security. 

Building requirements. 
Tax provisions. 
Assignment rights. 

. Insurance requirements. 

Lease provisions of secondary im- 
portance are: 

1. Default provisions and remedies. 

2. Joint and several liability of 
lessees. 

3. The protection of mortgagees. 

4. Appropriations. 

5. Conditions under 
insurance is permitted. 

6. Amortization fund. 

7. Termination provisions. 

To appraise leasehold estates, ap- 
praise the entire property, land and 
buildings, as if there were no lease, as 
follows: 

A. Find the physical value or the 
market value of the land alone. 

B. Find the present depreciated 
value of the improvements alone. 

C. Combine these values. 

D. Find the economic value by 
taking the actual or estimated gross 
earnings, deducting therefrom ground 
rent, taxes, operating expenses and 
depreciation, thus arriving at the net 
earnings. 

E. Capitalize the net earnings at 
the current rate of interest to find the 
economic value. 

F. Harmonize or reconcile the 
physical value and the economic value 
found as above and arrive at an ap- 
praisal that is reasonably justified by 
both methods. 

These methods of appraising are 
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important steps in valuing any busi- 
ness or income property, but are espe- 
cially important in valuing leasehold 
estates, because the obscure line sepa- 
rating the estate of the fee owner and 
the leasehold estate must be fixed as 
accurately as possible, since injury may 
result if this dividing line is misplaced. 

It is seldom safe to rely upon either 
of the suggested methods of fixing value 
to the exclusion of the other. It is 
never safe merely to add the separate 
independent physical appraisals of 
land and building to reach the value of 
the entire property, unless such valua- 
tions check with the economic value. 

Having fixed the appraisal of the 
property as a whole, representing the 
combined value of all of the interests, 
the next step is to proceed to determine 
how much of the total value belongs, 
first, to the fee owner, and second, to 
the lessee, and third, to the sublessee, 
if any. We know that the total com- 
bined ownerships of fee owner, lessee 
and sublessee cannot amount to more 
than the value of thé property as a 
whole. 

The estate of lessor (the fee) is 
readily determined by capitalizing the 
rent at the current rate —if the lease 
is well secured and if it contains the 
desirable safeguards. 

The estate of lessee (the leasehold 
estate) unless there is a sublease repre- 
sents the entire value of the property 
less the estate of lessor. 

The estate of sublessee manifestly 
represents the remaining value of the 
property after deducting the estate of 
the lessor and original lessee. 

Whether the several estates should 
be valued by capitalizing the net rental 
or by finding the present value of the 
rentals, is an academic discussion 
rather than a practical one, because the 
difference, if the term be long, is slight. 
It is more scientific to use the present 
worth basis, and necessary to do so in 
case of a short time lease. 

An investor in a fee subject to lease 
may be protected against loss of prin- 
cipal by the establishment of a very 
modest sinking fund, if he has any fear 
that the property will depreciate dur- 
ing the term of the lease. A deposit in 
quarterly installments of 1 per cent of 
the rent payments allowed to accumu- 
late at 4 per cent interest for ninety- 
nine years will amount to 75 per cent 
of the amount upon which the rent is 
based. If cash payment of rent is 
$100.00, the sinking fund deposit would 
be $1.00. 

I should say that the owner of a 
fee under a long lease is fairly entitled 
to 6 per cent so that ground rent 
should be capitalized at the rate to 
determine the value of the leased land. 
I think, however, that the lessor of a 
sublease should get at least 7 per cent, 
because his security is not so good as 
the fee and he always takes some risks. 
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Of course, the adequacy of the security 
is an all-important factor in fixing the 
fair or proper rate of return. 

Appraising a leasehold estate created 
by a re-appraisal lease is by far the 
most difficult kind of lease appraisal. 
I think this form of lease has come to 
be regarded as undesirable, from the 
standpoint of lessors and lessees alike. 
Two reasons for this belief are, first, 
that since 1911 there have been few, if 
any, new leases made in this form; and 
second, there is a tendency on the part 
of both lessors and lessees to modify 
their leases by agreeing tipon a graded 
or flat rental arrangement. 

We have not attempted to discuss 
the primary or secondary provisions 
of ninety-nine-year leases. 

To sum up, an appraiser of a lease- 
hold estate should proceed as follows: 

Study the form of lease or leases as 
to whether the rentals are flat, graded 
or fixed by re-appraisals, and look for 
burdensome provisions, if any. 

Next as to the various provisions 
which should protect both the lessor 
and the lessee. 

Consider the property in all respects 
as a whole. 

Determine whether or not the im- 
provements are suitable for the site. 

Determine whether or not the im- 
provements afford adequate security. 

Determine whether or not the in- 
come, either actual or estimated, is 
sufficient to justify the project. 

Determine whether or not the 
property is well maintained and well 
managed. 

Determine whether or not the 
property gives promise of continued or 
increased earning power, 

Determine the different ownerships 
involved and just where each interest 
begins and ends. 

Find the physical or market value 
of the land alone. 

Find the present depreciated value 
of the improvements. 


FINALLY, procure or compile a state- 
ment of earnings, fixed charges, ex- 
penses and net income. This is ex- 
tremely important because, as I have 
tried to show, the value of property is 
more nearly reflected in its earning 
power than in any other manner. 

Let me offer the following general 
suggestions: 

There are no two leases exactly alike. 
The same conditions will not affect the 
value of different leases to the same 
degree. Several of the considerations 
outlined are impossible of application 
with mathematical accuracy. Opinions 
may differ as to the importance of this 
or that circumstance or provision. 
Hence, the seasoned judgment of the 
appraiser is of utmost importance. 
Also, an appraisal upon which a group 
of competent appraisers agree is of 
greater value than that of an individual. 
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ueer About “The 


BANK RESTRICTION NOTE 


Speamen of a Bank Note __ not to be imitated. 
Subsmitiad the Consideration of the Bank Durectors and the imspechon of the 


BARK 


oat 


SAr-the Go Cand of the 


OBANK OF ENGLAND. 


The note, designed by Cruikshank, that ey his purpose of ending capital punishment 
‘or forgery 


Out of the Past From the Early 
of the Bank of England 


Days 


HE Bank of England, to the 

average citizen and visitor, is 

merely an example of Sir John 
Soane’s dull commercial architecture. 
It is a “cathedral of commerce’”’ devoted 
to the God of Big Business, as the 
Americans would say. But behind 
the prosaic business of banking there 
is a continuity and a romance woven 
into the history of the bank which to 
the casual beholder of today is hardly 
credible. 

The beginning of the famous insti- 
tution was founded on a romance 
which would supply a modern fiction 
writer with pirates, Spanish galleons 
and sunken treasures to last him a 
lifetime. William Paterson, the great 
financial genius and founder of the 
Bank of England, was an adventurer 
who shared in Sir William Phipps’ 
successful undertaking of raising a 
Spanish galleon with £300,000 worth 
of sunken treasure below decks. Some 
say that he was at one time a bucca- 
neer, and knew much more about 
sunken gold around the ports of the 
Spanish main than he cared to talk 
about when once he had become the 
central figure in England’s financial 
arena. Be that as it may, he knew and 
obtained information from many for- 
eign merchant adventurers and num- 
bered Captains Sharp, Dampier and 
Sir Henry Morgan (the taker of 
Panama) among his friends. Now and 


By Roy Hopkins 


again some swarthy seafarer with 
rings in his ears and seaboots would 
roll into his office and on such occasions 
rum, tobacco and pipes would be 
called for; doors would be locked and 
grisly tales of the sea would be un- 
folded. 

A convivial picture that! The 
governors of the bank are not like that 
in these days; and perhaps it is as well. 

Paterson received a charter for the 
bank on July 27, 1695. The first 
meetings of the directors and sub- 
scribers were held at Mercers’ Chapel. 
At one, held on September 28, 1694, 
it was resolved to begin operations at 
Grocers’ Hall. The reason for the 
choice of Grocers’ Hall, it is believed, 
was that the bank’s first governor, 
Sir John Houblon, was a member of 
the Grocers’ Company, whose finances 
were in a bad way. The bank opened 
for business on January 1, 1695, having 
only fifty-four clerks. 

The present Grocers’ Hall at No. 5 
Princes Street is the third hall on the 
site, built in 1798, and the company 
dates back to 1345. Sir Philip Sidney 
and John WHeminge, Shakespeare’s 
friend, were both Brothers of the 
Grocers’ Company. 

These early years were exceedingly 


troubled ones, and it was not until 
1732 that it was decided to build a hall 
and office in Threadneedle Street. The 
site chosen was that occupied by the 
house and garden of Sir John Houblon. 

It was situated east of the Church 
of St. Christopher-le-Stocks, so called, 
it is said, from the stocks market for 
fish and flesh, which stood on the site 
of the Mansion House. The new 
building opened for business on June 
5, 1734. 

The “Garden Court” of the present 
Bank of England, which has a foun- 
tain, encloses the girth of the old church 
and many of the gravestones were in- 
corporated in the masonry of the bank. 
Only one interment was allowed in the 
churchyard after the bank was built. 
Jenkins, one of the clerks, was buried 
here at midnight. He was an abnor- 
mally tall person and the body 
snatchers looked upon him as a valu- 
able prize. To defeat their ghoulish 
intentions the governor of the bank 
gave permission for a grave to be sunk 
for him where he might rest in safety. 

The bank’s world-famous nickname, 
“The Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street,” was coined during those 
earlier years. But why it was so 
christened is one of the puzzles of 
London nomenclature. However, | 
should like to hazard the suggestion — 
it is not, I think, very far beside the 
mark—that the draped figure of a 
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Prominent Eastern Bank, by Installing “UNIT-PEANT’ 
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arrangements, states that it saved atleast$5000 a year by 


1- A 20% Saving in Floor Space 

2-A reduction in Personnel from 21 to 15 
3-Combining operations of sorting, posting and filing 
4- Reducing error and Overtime Expense 


of the routine now followed in your 
bookkeeping department, there is a strong possi- 
bility that you, too, can effect important savings. 


The complete “Unit Plant” illustrated above — desk, 
bookkeeping machine, ledger and statement tray and 
base, and operator’s chair — occupies less than 30 square 


OTHER SHAW-WALKER 
EQUIPMENT: 


Insulated Ledger Desk 
Insulated Filing Cabinet 
Filing Cabinets 
Check-O-Matic 
Check Sorting Racks 
Ledger Equipment 
Forms for All Records 
Posting Trays 
Trucks of All Kinds 
And all necessary equipment 
for all bank systems 


| 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


&, “Built Like a 


feet of floor space. The economy of this equipment has 
been proved by many banks, large and small. 


The little reminder below, pinned to your letterhead, 
will bring you a booklet describing in detail how expense 
of operation and routine, and investment in equipment, 


can be reduced. 


Have your secretary om 

is reminder to your let- 
terhead. It will bring you’ 
without obligation a book- 
let describing opera- 
tion, routine and equi 
ment used by many “an 
in the Commercial Book- 
keeping Department. 
Address: Shaw-Walker, 
Bank Department, Muske- 
gon, Mich 


Special Bank Represennntinn In All Principal Cities : BCH -306 
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In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


BOOKS SHOULD 


REFLECT THE STABILITY 
YOUR SERVICE .... 


Your banking home was designed to create an 
immediate impression of dignity, efficiency, se- 
curity. You employed the finest architect avail- 
able. You worked out every detail with him. 
Good business psychology. . . . Are you equally 
careful in planning the pass books and check 


books that represent you? 


Many depositors seldom see the bank with 
which they do business. But they use their check 
books almost every day/ In time, to the individual, 
those books become the measure of your service. 
They should be worthy. By appearance and per- 


formance, they should command respect. 


The Todd Company has developed a luxurious 
line of pass books and check covers that will en- 
hance the prestige of any bank. Called Antique 
Moorish, they closely simulate the rich carved 
leather of ancient Moorish craftsmen. They are 
sturdy, flexible and unusually good-looking. They 
will endure rough handling indefinitely. They are 


moisture-proof and stain-proof. Even embossed 
in gold with your distinguishing emblem, they 
cost little, if any, more than the ordinary product. 

Every style and size of check cover and pass 
book is made in Antique Moorish. Some of them 
are illustrated at the left. But the black and white 
photograph cannot suggest their feel and quality 
or the beauty of the varied colors. Those things 
you must see for yourself. Here’s a coupon that 
will bring you samples and additional information 
without any obligation. 

The Todd Company. Bankers’ Supply 
Division. Boston, Brooklyn, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Des Moines, Birmingham, 
Dallas, Denver, Spokane. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Bankers’ Supply Division 6-30 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

j Please send me complete information about Antique Moorish. 

Name of Bank 

Name of Officer. 

Street. 


Town 


State 


HECK PROTECTION 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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woman which appears on the Bank of 
England notes is responsible for the 
phrase “The Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street.” Consider, in support, 
that this lady, with a sprig of ever- 
green in one hand and a spear in the 
other, has been preserved on our bank 
notes for two hundred years, and I 
think that this claim may be taken as 
a reasonable one. 

After Paterson had founded the bank 
the call of the sea came to him again 
and he talked the whole nation into 
his Darien Scheme. He sailed with the 
expedition in a private capacity, shared 
all its troubles, and returned with its 
survivors a broken man, in December, 
1699. But his energy remained un- 
abated. When in 1701 William re- 
solved to carry the contest with Louis 
XIV into the heart of Spanish America, 
Paterson was taken into the king’s 
confidence and, but for his death, 
might have seen his dreams of Darien 
realized. 

And now one or two anecdotes about 
bank notes. In 1740 one of the di- 
rectors had occasion to pay over 
£30,000 as the price of an estate he had 
just bought. He ordered the bank 
note department to engrave and issue 
a special note for this sum. On his 
return home he was suddenly called 
out upon particular business; he threw 
the note carelessly on the chimney, but 
when he came back a few minutes 
afterwards to lock it up, it was not to 
be found. No one had entered the 
room; he could not, therefore, suspect 
any person. At last, after much in- 
effectual search, he was persuaded 
that it had fallen from the chimney 
into the fire. The director went to 
acquaint his colleagues with the mis- 
fortune that had happened to him; and 
another bill was immediately issued 
and handed to him upon giving a 
signed obligation to restore the first 
bill should it be found later, or to 
honour it himself should it be presented 
by a stranger. About thirty years 
afterwards (the director having been 
long dead, and his heirs in possession 
of his fortune) an unknown person 
presented the lost bill at the bank and 
demanded payment. It was in vain 
that they mentioned to this person the 


The Bank of England in 1828 and its ‘‘parlour”’ 


transaction by which that bill was 
annulled; he would not listen to it. 
He maintained that it came to him 
from abroad, and insisted upon imme- 
diate payment. The note was payable 
to bearer and the £30,000 were paid 
him. The heirs of the director would 
not listen to any demands of restitu- 
tion, and the bank was obliged to meet 
the loss. It was discovered afterwards 
that an architect, having purchased 
the director’s house and taken it down 
in order to build another upon the 
same spot, had found the note in a 
crevice of the chimney, and used his 
discovery as a device for robbing the 
bank. 


‘Two notes for £100,000 each, and 

two for £50,000 were once issued by 
the Bank of England. For many 
years the £50,000 notes remained in 
circulation, and the bank was greatly 
puzzled by the fact that such large 
notes were not cashed immediately. 
But one day a country cattle dealer 
who had amassed an immense fortune 
over army contracts, walked into the 
bank and produced a note from his 
pocket which proved to be one of the 
two issued for £50,000. He explained 
that he merely wanted to place it as 
security for a loan of £5,000. The 
astonished cashier carried the bill to 
a director, and soon after, the gold was 
handed over, but the banker hinted 
at the same time to the butcher the 
folly of hoarding such a sum and losing 
the interest. ‘‘Werry true, sir,” replied 
the butcher, “‘but I likes the look on’t 


The Legal 


FEMININE investor in a New 

York investment company be- 
came acquainted with the secretary 
thereof, and ascertained that he was a 
practicing attorney. 

**No need of seeking outside advice,”’ 
the investor assured herself, and con- 
sulted the secretary in reference to 
independent legal matters not con- 
nected with the business of the invest- 
ment company. She placed certain 
funds in his hands, he embezzled 


so werry well that I keeps t’other one 
of the same kind at home.” 

The circulation of an issue of roughly 
executed £1 notes by the bank in 1797 
led to much forgery, and to a scandalous 
waste of human life. The punishment 
for forgery at this date was death, and 
as the notes were easily imitated and 
easily circulated, the executions for 
this offense increased to an extent 
which bore no proportion to any other 
class of crime. George Cruikshank, 
the great artist and humorist, wrote 
to a friend: “‘At this period, having to 
go early one morning to the Royal 
Exchange, I passed Newgate jail and 


’ saw half a dozen poor people dangling 


from the gibbet, two of these were 
women who had been executed for 
passing one pound forged notes.” 
Cruikshank was so shocked by the 
sight that he determined to put a stop 
to such a terrible punishment for such 
a crime, and made a drawing of a £1 
note, on which he introduced “The 
Old Lady of Threadneedle Street” 
as a gorgon feeding on human bodies, 
and added further decorative items 
which included the black cap, a hang- 
man’s rope and a gallows from which 
eleven bodies were suspended. 

Cruikshank’s note, which was 
printed in enormous numbers and sold 
in the streets of London, produced an 
inquiry, which resulted in an Act “For 
the better prevention of the forgery of 
the notes and bills of exchange of 
persons carrying on the business of 
banker,” and the abolition of the 
death penalty for forgery. 


Secretary 


them—and the investor sued the 
company. 

*‘We’re not responsible for his deal- 
ings not connected with his position as 
our secretary,” the company argued. 

“If you hadn’t employed him | 
wouldn’t have met him, and if 1 
hadn’t met him, he couldn’t have got 
my money,” was the truly feminine 
reply, but the New York Courts ruled 
that the company was not liable in 87 
1 Y. S. 682.—M. L. H. 
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VROLET 


Thirty-five: 


IT’S WISE TO CHOOSE A SIX 


--- and Chevrolet Dealers 


sell the world’s most popular 


- type of ear 


te 
Lo 
al 
id 
1g 
re 
or 
a Sales and registration figures everywhere 100% 
op show that the six-cylinder car is outselling -_ 
- any other type by a decided margin. And 
Bee -—4-Cylinder Cars 
he no other group of dealers is capitalizing so a 
a heavily on this trend as those handling the 40% ———— ae 
ms Chevrolet line of cars. \6-Cylinder Cars 
1g- 20% 
- For, in the low-price field, the swing to the i 
% 
as Six grows steadily more impressive every 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
old 
pod day—and Chevrolet dealers are the only (Above Chart Reproduced from Automotive Industries—February 22, 1930) 
ge dealers in a position to supply a Six in the absorbers—and with many other vital ad- 
of price range of the four. vancements in constant demand today. : 
of 
the They sell the lowest-priced car with a six- And they offer owners the economy and < 
cylinder engine. The lowest-priced car that protection of one of the most liberal Owner : 
meets modern ideas of smoothness, silence, | 5€rvice Policies in the industry. : 
flexibility and comfort. The lowest-priced _ As a result of this exclusive sales position — g 
car that offers all the advantages of six- and its resultant sales volume —Chevrolet 
cylinder performance without added cost dealers have come to enjoy an exceptionally “a 
4 for operation or upkeep. The lowest-priced high standing in the world of business and 4 
1. car offering the advantages of Body by finance today. Everywhere, they are recog- : 
{ ; Fisher —with four long semi-elliptic springs nized as sound, stable, responsible mer- 
got controlled by Lovejoy hydraulic shock chants—and desirable business clients. 
nine 
- CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Modern Binding Methods 


STAPLING PUERS 

You positively cannot clog the Neva- 

Clog. A slight depression 

on the patented Ejector 

Bar and lower handle in- 

stantly clears all 

y misused staples. 

Sharpened 

staples are easily 

forced through 

‘ as many as fifty 

sheets of paper; fully guaranteed. $5.50. 

NO-RING LOOSE LEAF BOOKS 

A NEW LOOSE LEAF FEATURE 

A spring metal open tube slides smoothly over a 
‘patented metal track 
which firmly clamps the 
filler. Holds any number 
of sheets from one to 
fifty, by a simple de- 
pression of the tube to 
conform to the thick- 

ness of contents. 

No-Ring covers are 
adaptable for use as 

binders for catalogue and music sheets, pro- 

fessional men’s reports, and various other uses. 

Flexible imitation leather covers in blue, green, 

tan, red, and black. 


NEO-CLIP BINDER 
HOLDS ANY SIZE SHEET ANY THICKNESS. 


Here's a new feature in loose leaf books, a saving 
idea that eliminates holes and rings, and all the 
time and trouble that goes with them. A pat- 
ented friction lock grips the edges of the sheets 
and holds them firmly until you release them by 
a gentle finger pressure. Ideal for salesmen’s show 
books, price books, sample books, executives’ or 
students’ notes, etc. Finished in stiff or limp 
covers in tan or black. 50c¢ to $1.00. 


NEVA-CLOG PRODUCTS, INC., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Please send us information on: 
© Neva-Clog Stapling Pliers. 
© No-Ring Loose Leaf Books. 0 Neo Clip Binders. 
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FROM A BUSY DESK 


By Hy. W. Sanders 


E know a banker, associated 

with one of the largest branch 

banking organizations in Cali- 
fornia, who has accepted the presidency 
of a local hospital. We asked him how 
he managed to know what was going on 
and he said that his banking experience 
was proving useful in devising various 
forms and returns which the hospital 
officials were expected to fill in and 
return to him. One can imagine a 
patient who was in the hospital to have 
a leg amputated at the 
knee being informed that 
head office felt that if it 
were taken off at the ankle 
it would be quite sufficient. 


* * * 


A country bank uses this 
form of promissory note: 
“On demand, or if no de- 
mand is previously made, 
on January 1, 1930, I 
promise to pay, etc.” This 
came out in the course of 
a discussion on the use of 
“demand” notes, and ap- 
pears to have some advan- 
tages. It has a definite enough matur- 
ity to escape the criticism that demand 
notes run on and on. On the other hand 
if for any reason the bank is not satisfied 
with the loan, it can be made due and 
payable by demand on the borrower. 
In the course of the discussion one good 
banker said that the only use he ever 
made of demand notes was in cases 
where his bank was not willing to renew 
a loan but the customer could not 
immediately repay it. In such a case 
he would take what he could get in the 
way of repayment and place the 
balance on a demand note until it could 
be collected. 


* * * 


We knew another elderly banker who 
had become so deaf that he used an 
ear phone. When he did not want to 
make a loan he would get deafer and 
deafer, and finally, when the customer 
had come almost to the end of his 
statement, would break in with “Fine 
weather we’re having,” or something 
of the sort. Generally the customer 
gave up the attempt. 


* * * 


Philip Withermore, vice-president of 
the Futurity National, tells of one 
Oleson, a Scandinavian banker, in a 
town near him. He says Oleson talks 
such peculiar English that it is hard to 
understand him at any time. When 
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Mr. Sanders 


declining a loan he talks so fast and 
so unintelligibly that the would-be 
borrower eventually goes away without 
understanding what it is all about, but 
gathering the general impression that 
the bank will not make the loan. Philip 
says this is better than a clear under- 
standing that might offend the cus- 
tomer. 


* * * 


An executive in a bank collection 
department charged a cus- 
tomer $1 for a certain col- 
lection —25 cents per hun- 
dred, a regular charge. 
Later he was called on the 
telephone by the officer in 
the commercial department 
who criticized the charge 
because the customer had 
a fine account with the bank, 
averaging some $15,000 bal- 
ances. The collection man 
stood his ground and sug- 
gested that as the account 
was so valuable to the com- 
mercial department, the 
officer who was criticizing 
the charge should put through a debit 
to expense account and send it upstairs 
to the collection department. He main- 
tained that the collection department 
had a right to its operating revenues in 
any case and that if any other depart- 
ments of the bank wanted to hand 
favors to special customers, the favors 
should be charged back to the re- 
spective department. 


* * * 


Motto for the Farm Board: “Oh 
what a tangled web we weave, when 
first we practice to relieve.” 


* * * 


The officer in charge of a mortgage 
loan department said that building 
costs had declined 10 per cent in the 
past seven years and that changes in 
fashion had antiquated an enormous 
number of homes, both of which facts 
had to be taken into account in the 
placing of mortgage loans. He cited 
an instance of a large old-fashioned 
residence, valued conservatively at 
$25,000 a few years ago, which came 
on to the market through the death of 
the owner. After a good deal of trouble 
the heirs sold it for $12,500 —just half 
the original appraisement. The buyer 
immediately negotiated a mortgage 
with an organization that was being 
flooded with 6 per cent money from the 
public. The mortgage was for $17,500 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


M ations of dollars in 


dividends arrive on time—by 


METERED MAIL 


UR times a year, to more than 

475,000 stockholders, the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company 
mails dividend checks. In postage 
stamped envelopes? No—in envelopes 
bearing the printed Meter Stamp. 


In fact, the largest dividend-paying 
corporations now use Metered Mail 
for dispatching checks—because it is 
faster, safer, and more economical. 
Nearly 5,000 institutions—Banks, In- 
surance Companies, Department 
Stores, Publishers, Manufacturers, 
etc.—meter their important mail. 


The use of Metered Mail is a privi- 
lege granted by the U. S. Government 
to responsible business firms. This 
privilege allows a company, in its 
own offices, to print and meter post- 
age and postmark mail. 


Metered Mail saves hundreds of 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
495 BROADWay, RE 


& TELEGRAPH Cue. 
¥ YORK, 


Model A. Automatically feeds, 
seals, imprints postage, postmarks, 
and counts—in one operation. 
Handles 25o0lettersa minute.Prints 
anysingledenomination of postage. 


thousands of dollars for business every 
year. It can slash from one to twenty- 
four hours off the time of delivering 
your mail. Metered Mail eliminates 
the purchase of postage stamps. It ends 
stamp losses. It does away with time- 
consuming operations in the Post Of- 
fice. It catches the early train, airplane 
or steamship. 


The Pitney-Bowes range of Metered 
Mail equipment provides a practical 
Postage Meter for every mailer—large 
or small. 


The Postage Meter organization is 
trained to analyze your mailing re- 
quirements. Our sales and service 
branches in twenty-five of the largest 
cities can furnish you with full infor- 
mation regarding Metered Mail. 
One of our mail specialists will 


be glad to confer with you regard- 
ing your mail and make recommen- 


Thirty-seven 


The single denomination meter stamp 
printed by Pitney-Bowes automatic 
mailing equipment used by American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and thousands of other large mailers. 


NO. 11783 


New multi-denomination meterstamp 
for small letter mailings; for bulky 
first-class mail and parcel post. Can 
be used for any amount of postage. 


dations best suited to your particular 
requirements. 


A card or a letter addressed to our 
main office will bring you full in- 
formation about Metered Mail. The 
Postage Meter Company, sole dis- 
tributors of Pitney-Bowes Mailing 
Equipment, 982 Pacific Street, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. 


New Model H, multi-denomina- 
tion—for any business, Prints any 
postage. Seals as it prints. Audits 
postage account. Everything done 
in one operation. 


METERED MAIL 
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Thirty-eight THE BURROUGHS 


“my faithful friend, Robert 


1830 — local industry con- 


Z py Fs” centrated within the confines of a single 


community .. . owned and operated by a select few 

- embryo-capitalists . . . trustee and beneficiary intimate 

Nt friends . . . the estate a partnership in the local shipyard, a few 

_ shares in a trading venture, a mortgage or two, a few unsecured loans, 

the usual complement of slaves. Robert Evans, executor and trustee, had the 
time, ability and personal interest to admirably qualify for his duties. 


1930 — the merchant prince in Kansas leaves an estate involving local 


real estate, mortgages, listed securities of nationally-known corporations, 
foreign government bonds, perhaps a thousand shares in a highly-complex 
investment trust. The ramifications of this one estate may involve intimate 


knowledge of conditions within a hundred industries . . . from Topeka to Tokio. 


Much of the onerous detail of management and conservation cannot be 
avoided. Supervision of local securities and mortgages, conferences with 
beneficiaries, reports to tax authorities will always be part of the day’s 
work. But the time which the trust officer and his staff spends in in- 
vestigating and keeping contact with the constantly changing values of 
listed and other widely-distributed securities can be economized .. . 


by MOODY’S TRUST AND ESTATE SERVICE 


IN ACQUIRING, MANAGING AND 
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CLEARING HOUSE Thirty-nine 


Evans, executor and 


HIS new service starts each trust off right by subjecting it to a 


thorough-going initia] analysis . . . with specific suggestions 


for the retention, substitution or disposal of the various secur- 
ities contained in it. Thenceforth, it gives the trust officer a continuous 


stream of vital facts on every security in each trust listed for super- 


vision ... as well as specific advice on the purchase or sale of securities 


in each trust, as fluctuating values dictate their acquisition or disposal. a, 


By economizing the trust officer’s time it frees him for the important 
duties of acquiring new business, advising beneficiaries, managing local 
properties and safeguarding the whole estate. Because it saves hours 


of time-wasting detailed work its nominal cost is saved times over. 


Write for Details today 


Full details cannot be listed on this page. But we shall be glad to 
bring a graphic presentation of the scope and operation of this new 


service to your desk. Examine it critically, ask questions, consult with 


the President of your institution and then make your own decision. 


Your letter telling us when a representative may call involves no 


obligation whatever. It may mean the complete or partial solution of 


one of your most vexing problems. 


Mioopny:s INVESTORS SERVICE 


John Moody, President 
65 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH OFFICES EIN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


D CONSERVING TRUSTS AND ESTATES” 
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SAVE 
9O% 


OF YOUR FILING 
COSTS 


Quire. 
Collapsible 


For the economical stor- 
age of inactive records. 
Automatic lock, steel 
reinforced, dust proof, 
durable, 86 sizes. Save 
90% of your filing cost 
without loss of efficiency. 
Insist on seeing QUIK- 
LOKS before purchasing 
Storage Files. 


A dealer is near you. 
Write today. 


KAY-DEE CO. 
3617-3645 So. 36 ST. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


The“Hallowell” 
Vault Truck 
of Steel 


Patent applied for 


Six card files—and hefty ones— 
carried at one time and trundled 
so easily. 

Height of truck same as desk 
so just slide off and on and 
avoid heavy lugging. 

It rolls on ball bearing, rubber 
tired wheels—easily, noiselessly. 


WRITE US 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


q Box 27 Jenkintown, Pa. 


and the mortgagor never made any 
payment of interest but relinquished 
possession immediately, leaving them 
to foreclose. 


* * * 


Philip Withermore says that good 
negotiable collateral always makes him 
smile. Peter Pencecounter, the teller at 
the Futurity National, heard of this 
and said that he noticed that Mr. 
Withermore always smiled at the 
collateral and not at the customer. 

* * 


In a locality near Los Angeles one of 
the large branch banks had a manager 
who was so cautious in making loans 
that at length there was an indignation 
meeting at which more than seventy 
local merchants and farmers protested 
that they could get no accommodation 
from the bank. 


* * * 


Many bankers have the old-fashioned 
view that a periodical depression is 
absolutely necessary to keep the busi- 
ness fabric in a healthy condition. In 
good times there is an enormous 
amount of inefficient work, badly- 
organized business, sloppy finance. 
When hard times come there are re- 
wards for efficiency, more per wage 
dollar, and opportunities for hard- 
working, hardheaded business men who 
havenot beenstampeded bya boom. De- 
pression may very likely have its uses. 

* * * 


Peter Pencecounter says he just re- 
turned from the service club where a 
fellow sang “O Solo Meeow.” 


* * * 


A bank endorses a check as follows: 
“*Please give bearer your cashier’s check 
in payment of this item. Signed...... 
Cashier,”’ and sends the check 
by messenger to the bank upon which 
it is drawn. The latter pays it by 
issuing the cashier’s check. Suppose 
the bank should suspend before the 
cashier’s check should clear, what is 
the position of the collecting bank? 


* * * 


Is it desirable for banks to open for a 
couple of hours on Saturday night? In 
part of Los Angeles it is done, in other 
sections not done. Some managers say 
that they can gain many new accounts 
on Saturday night, from people who 
are employed during the week and 
cannot get to the bank at any other 
time. Other bankers say that inas- 
much as the Saturday night opening 
ruins the half-holiday, it increases staff 
costs and lowers employee morale. All 
agree that the two hours from 6 to 8 
Saturday night are furiously busy, 
with a very large volume of deposits — 
mostly from merchants who wish to 
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get their day’s takings into safety — 
and some savings business. 


* * * 


A suburban banker whose bank has 
a large surplus of loanable funds, 
carries substantial holdings of bonds. 
There is not enough demand for loans 
to employ his deposits. He says that 
he never refuses an audience to bond 
salesmen and that he has learned most 
of what he knows about bonds from 
them. He says that of course there is 
no such thing as really disinterested 
advice, that all advice is interested in 
some way. Nevertheless he has found 
that the ethics of the investment bank- 
ing business have been well maintained 
and he has learned to buy bonds under 
the tutelage of salesmen. An interest- 
ing tribute. 


* * * 


In the study of statements as a basis 
of credit—the statements issued by 
customers of their financial resources 
and business —there are two factors of 
increasing importance, in the estima- 
tion of a credit officer. One of these is 
the personal factor, and the second the 
economic background of the business. 
Regardless of how large a surplus of net 
resources may be shown in the figures, 
the ability of the men who are running 
the business is the real deciding factor. 
The prospects of the industry, over 
which they have no control, may be of 
equal or greater importance. Real 
executive ability may triumph over 
adverse conditions, but the banker 
should always be familiar with the 
obstacles, if any exist. 


* * * 


A banker says that the worst enemy 
of the borrowing customer is the banker 
who, through desire to avoid hurting 
his feelings, fails to ask him enough 
questions. Most bankers have had the 
odd experience of being thanked, after- 
wards, for having turned down loans 
that would have been detrimental to 
the customer. The banker who desires 
to be a good fellow should quit banking 
and go into the real estate business. 


* * * 


The same banker says that all loans 
are good when they are made. Only 
some don’t stay that way. 

* * x 


Last week we had a visitor from 
Australia in the office. He was making 
a business trip to the United States to 
try to arrange some importing agencies, 
and had run into the exchange diffi- 
culties with which foreign exchange 
bankers are familiar. The net of it is 
that Australia cannot keep a balance 
in London. She has heavy payments 
to meet for interest and service on 
loans, imports, etc., and, being a young 
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Our Men were on the job 
500 MILES AWAY 
the day after the order came 


NEW 42-story building in 

Chicago was already shooting 
skyward. The first ten stories—set 
aside for the owner-tenant, the Fore- 
man State National Bank—were 
ready for interior work. A dozen 
different kinds of banking equipment 
were needed—from adding machine 
desks to pneumatic tube stations. 
How soon could we design and 
deliver? 

Chicago was 500 miles away. But 
our engineers were on the spot the 
next day, studying requirements, de- 
signing and drawing plans on loca- 
tion. Final approval on the ten- 
story project came two weeks later. 
Our shops began immediately to 
rush out complete banking equip- 
ment for one of the most impressive 
new bank buildings in the country. 

We welcome challenges like this, 


BRONZE AND STEEL INTERIOR EQUIPMENT FOR BANKS, 


because our field organization and 
shops are set up to handle success- 
fully all types of banking equipment 
jobs, both large and small. 

You may need a check tray today. 


‘You may wish a complete survey of 


your present facilities. You may 
welcome suggestions about new time- 
saving equipment. Address the Art 
Metal Construction Company, 


10 FLoors or Bank Equrement Like 
is a big order, particularly when it’s wanted in 
ahurry. Art Metal’s nation-wide service played 
important part in closing the order for all equip- 
ment for new Foreman State National Bank in 
Chicago. Upper picture shows scene behind 
tellers’ windows; lower inset, teller’s cage. 


Jamestown, New York, and we shall 
be glad to make suggestions from a 
banking equipment experience that 
dates back more than forty years, 
and yet is as modern as small-sized 
currency. Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, New York. 


Art 
Metal 


JAMESTOWN « NEW YORK 


LIBRARIES AND 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS...HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 
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ALPHABET IS VALUED AT 
$50,000,000 IN CLEVELAND 


HAT happier memorial could a printer have than a stick of the type 
\ he loved! So, to Andrew Logan, this paragraph! He was Cleveland’s 
i first editor, compositor, pressman. And though his Gazette and 
} Commercial Register of July 31, 1818, ran but two hundred copies 
or three, it fathered an agency whose ultimate power in commerce 
and life is yet unknown. 


Our three metropolitan dailies, that project Logan’s four-page sheet, have a gross 
circulation of 600,000; and they together with our book and periodical publishing, 
and the various sundries of the craft, bring into the city’s coffers a revenue of 
$50,000,000 per year. 


But printing, important as it is, is only one of Cleveland’s 218 industries. Cleve- 
land has prospered indeed. It has grown to be America’s Industrial Capital. Its 
shipping is dominant on the lakes. The pillars of smoke from its forges and factories 
are columns of hope in the sky. 


And Central United National Bank too has prospered. From a small beginning 
forty years ago it has become the largest national bank in Ohio; principally, we like 
to believe, because—as a bank of the people—it saw the potential greatness of its 
city’s rising industry and sought to aid it in every financial way. Hence it grew 
with industry—and continues to grow—in size, in knowledge, in helpfulness. 


CENTRAL UNITED NATIONAL BANK 


of 
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and undeveloped country, constantly 
needs capital. The internal political 
situation is such that Australian loans 
are not specially welcome in the great 
capital-providing countries, and for 
some time past the Australian banks 
have been short of London funds. My 
visitor had to pay 34 per cent discount 
in order to get traveling funds, and he 
said that the banks were carefully 
“rationing” the available credit to 
make it go around. We asked him why 
the banks did not increase the rate of 
discount until the exchange righted 
itself naturally, and the reply was that 
this would subject the banks to un- 
favorable criticism by the uninformed 
who, as usual, blame the banker when- 
ever anything goes wrong with the 
foreign exchanges. He added, how- 
ever, that there were plenty of private 
traders who would “bootleg” funds at 
discounts ranging considerably under 
the published rates. 


* * * 


Peter Pencecounter, the teller, says 
he has read somewhere that a good 
diamond will make a hole in anything. 
Peter got engaged recently and he says 
he knows of one thing that a good 
diamond will make a hole in, and that 
is a bank account. 


* * * 


A Los Angeles personnel officer says 
that he hires about one in fifty of the 
applicants who call at his office seeking 
employment. 


* * * 


A woman called at a local bank 
which held a substantial but well- 
secured mortgage on her home. She 
wanted to know how much discount 
the bank would give her if she paid the 
mortgage off at once, she having in- 
herited some money. She was very 
much surprised to find the bank in no 
hurry for its money, and still more 
surprised to find that she would have 
to pay a bonus for the transaction to 
meet the cost of re-investing the 
money. 


John Elliott— Banker and 
Citizen 
(Continued from page 11) 


of the local branch of a bank of national 
scope. It can be duplicated in some 
Measure in hundreds of instances in 
Canada. 

It seems to me that this story of Mr. 
Elliott ought to be widely told. It 
shows the opportunity for community 
service of the highest type that is 
available to every branch bank man- 
ager. It shows how such service not 
only makes life fuller and richer but is 
good for business. It shows how the 
individual banker can create his own 
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Putting more Telephones 
in the Home 


PRESENT day thinking puts a 
premium on convenience. More 
and more people are discovering 
that one telephone in the home is 
not enough. Many homes now 
have two or more, and in some 
cases almost every room has its 
own telephone or a connection 
for one. 

The scope of the Bell System 
service is constantly increasing not 
only beyond its present frontiers, 
but within them. Long distance 
lines now bring the most widely 
separated parts of the United 
States together. Radio ‘telephony 


has brought Europe within speak- 
ing distance. At the same time, 
the urge for greater convenience 
is constantly increasing the use of 
the telephone in districts already 
served. 

The continuous and growing 
demand for this service is a funda- 
mental element in the security of 
investment in the Bell System. 
Equally if not more important are 
the progressiveness of its manage- 
ment and its conservative finan- 
cial policy. 

May we send you a copy of our 


booklet, “Bell Telephone Securities’? ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 


195 Broadway, New York City 


47 SIZES — LOWEST PRICES 
Sample on Request 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 


New Brighton, 30 Church St. 
Pa. * New York City 
California distributor: 
Corporation, Ltd., San Francisco 


NO PASTING TO DO ON 
The “All Automatic’’ 


EASY SNAP 


COLLAPSIBLE STORAGE 
FILE BOXES 


“Worth Your Consideration’’ 
Pats. Pend. 
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promotion by increasing the sphere of 
his activity without ever leaving even 
the small city in which he is stationed. 


Romance of Banking 
in India 


(Continued from page 22) 


financial administration and the highest 
ambition of a citizen of the times was 
to be the leader of the trade associa- 
tion or the guild merchant. 


Archaeological Discoveries 


Enough epigraphic evidence is now 
available to show that there were cor- 
porations of bankers in India more than 
2,000 years ago. The excavations con- 
ducted by Sir John Marshall near 
Allahabad some years ago brought to 
light a seal die of terra-cotta bearing 
the legend “Corporation of Bankers” 
written in letters of the third or per- 
haps fourth century before Christ. The 
excavations at Basarh led to the dis- 
covery of several seals bearing inscrip- 
tions which connect them with the 
time of the Imperial Gupta Kings. 
Among these inscriptions the most 
numerous are those referring to the 
corporation or guild of bankers, traders 
and merchants. It would seem that in 
those days upper India boasted of a 
chamber of commerce constituted on 
modern lines. Dr. Spooner also dis- 
covered several specimens of a seal of 
a guild of bankers. Besides doing the 
banking business, these guilds issued 
coinage, specimens of which, belonging 
to different periods, have been dis- 
covered during the process of archaeo- 
logical exploration. 

Deposit banking may be said to have 
commenced with these guilds. These 
deposits were originally of the nature 
of religious benefactions, permanent 
deposits held by the guilds as trust 
properties. The rate of interest then 
varied from 9 to 12 per cent; usury was 
held in contempt and so also a default- 
ing debtor. Manu, the renowned 
Indian law-giver, gave wide powers to 
creditors to recover their dues. If 
moral suasion and artful management 
failed, recourse might be had to law- 
suits and, customary proceedings fail- 
ing these too, the creditor might resort 
to force. Sometimes, a novel method 
of recovery was resorted to, called 
Dharna. The creditor posted himself 
outside the debtor’s house and began 
fasting till either the debt was dis- 
charged or the creditor himself was 
transported to the divine tribunal to 
have his claim registered for recognition 
on the day of judgment. The debtor 
would not, however, allow matters to 
proceed so far. The fear of being 
haunted by the ghost of the creditor 
made him pay up the amount. What 
a saving of time, energy and money, 
but what a loss to lawyers. 
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13-jewel movement 
Ina case 


TUCKED AWAY within 50 tons of finest steel is the precision piece of a Diebold Vault Door. 
x * A Diebold-made time lock. It is this precision-perfect clock that releases the locking 
device on this great door. Exacting indeed are the tests on a Diebold time lock. « * Exacting 
as the tests made on the great door itself. For this door and its regulator are made to work 


together with watch-like accuracy to give the utmost in reliability as well as protection. 


Inspection service for all installations. . . . Wault doors equipped with Timken tapered roller bearings 


Diebold 


SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


San Franeiseo Office: 311 California Street 


SEVENTY YEARS 0 F BAN K SERVICE 
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700,000 Items 
All Day’s Work 


The organization which, 
in a good day’s work, 
handles 735,503 separate 
items checks, drafts and 


notes—must be efficient 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Safeguards for Small 
Loans 


(Continued from page 13) 


it by the addition of cosigners. Loans 
of this type are most frequently the ones 
that cause collection difficulties. In 
honor, a bank cannot grant credit 
willingly to a known bad risk unless 
the cosigners insist and provided the 
cosigners are customers of the bank 
or influential men in the community 
who also are fully aware of the nature 
of the risk. In this case, the loan should 
be contingent upon a special under- 
standing that the obligation will be 
promptly met in event of default on 
the part of the principal. 

After a loan is approved, the appli- 
cant should be notified, preferably by 
telephone. This proves the correctness 
of the telephone number, and deter- 
mines the borrower’s accessibility 
should he become delinquent. To 
assure use of the proceeds of the loan 
for the declared purposes, cashier’s 
checks should be made payable to 
the creditors and tendered to the 
borrower in lieu of cash. 


bb. notify an applicant that his ap- 

plication is refused, requires tact, 
for no bank can afford to make enemies. 
By withholding the reason for refusal, 
we avoid all chances for argument. 
The head of the department says 
simply: “I do not know why your loan 
was refused —no reason is ever given 
to me. The loan committee either 
approves or disapproves the applica- 
tions, and then they are returned to 
this department without comment. 
Personally, I would have liked to see 
you get a loan, and I am very sorry 
that you did not.” 

Although a borrower may have 
checked up perfectly the first time he 
made a loan, and have had a prompt 
payment record on his loan, there is no 
assurance that he will be equally satis- 
factory a second time. Each loan 
requires a complete application inde- 
pendently and full investigation. The 
only reason some people promptly 
fulfill their loan obligations is their 
hope for future credit. If subsequent 
information reveals that credit has 
been granted to a poor risk, he should 
not under any circumstances be dis- 
illusioned until his loan is entirely 
paid. 

An application for a second loan 
should be considered only after the 
first is entirely paid. The committee 
is then enabled to pass freely on the 
hew request without fear of jeopard- 
izing any unpaid balance. Experience 
teaches that a chronic borrower, once 
he learns that his hopes for future 
credit are blasted, often pretends that 
he is the victim of the bank’s abuse 
and straightway assumes an attitude 
of carelessness and indifference to 


ADDING 
VALUE 
TO YOUR 
EMBLEM 


A knight's shield offered him protection—also a bright 
surface on which to emblazon his coat-of-arms that all 
might know him and his reputation. 

Your checks can serve you as modern shields, if they 
are made on La Monte National Safety Paper. To your 
customers, they offer security . .. they are safe. To you, 
they afford a distinctive and colorful background for the 
effective display of your name and emblem... a setting 
that will convey a sense of your pride and progress... 
a forceful link, too, in the advertising of your service. 

We should like to show you how your emblem would 
look in La Monte National Safety Paper. If you will send 
us a sample—from a letterhead or an advertisement — 
we'll gladly make up a sketch for you, with our compli- 
ments. Or, if you have no individual emblem, we'll originate 
one for you, free of cost. George La Monte & Son, 61 
Broadway, New York City. 


FREE— An unusual sample book N ON AL = 
of checks, F-6, made on La Monte CHE CK 
National Safety Paper. 
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Cut Down Production Ay 


Here is the practical solution of the sunlight problem —light 
without glare and ventilation without drafts. 


For 36 years this organization has-been making Victoria Venetian 
Blinds and into each blind goes all this skill, all this experience. 


They offer you definite advantages—in ease of adjustment, in 
ease of operation, in longer service and less upkeep. They are 
fully guaranteed. 


Decide now on productive daylight—controlled sunlight with Vic- 


toria Venetians—the better blinds. Send for descriptive literature. 


THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. * 
BLINDS SINCE 1894 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Norwalk, Ohio 


VENETIANS 
The Better Blinds— 


Address - 


THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO., Norwalk, Ohio 


Please send me literature on Victoria Venetian Blinds. 
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prompt payment of the balance of the 
loan he is still owing. 

In the class of poor risks among 
present borrowers is one exception — 
the deserving borrower who innocently 
has contracted for more than he can 
conveniently handle. In this case, 
without advance of any additional 
cash, the unpaid balance may be trans- 
ferred to a new loan with payments 
proportionately decreased and _ ex- 
tended over another full year. 

A borrower should never be per- 
mitted to serve as a cosigner on an- 
other borrower’s note, for the bigger 
the spread of the liability, the safer 
will be the loans. Neither should 
the applicant and cosigners all be 
working for the same company, if it is 
a small company, unless it is impossible 
to arrange otherwise. If the company 
were to discontinue business, all would 
be thrown out of employment, and 
later collections might be difficult. 


[N accepting a loan the borrower 

agrees, “not to make a loan elsewhere 
while the bank loan is in force without 
first consulting the bank.”’ This agree- 
ment is frequently violated, and it is a 
common occurrence for a_ borrower, 
when making a deposit, to present in 
error some loan company’s book. 
When a violation of this kind is de- 
tected, nothing can be gained at the 
moment by criticism. A_ notation 
should be put on his ledger card, and 
if at any time he makes application for 
additional credit, it should be promptly 
denied. 

It is a great mistake to divide the 
plan by carrying the notes in the dis- 
count department, and the deposits in 
the savings department. Difficulties 
are bound to arise. The savings de- 
partment is the logical place for the 
entire operation, and it is here that the 
business may be conducted with full 
co-ordination, proper control, and the 
least confusion for all concerned. 

To pass out money to hundreds or 
thousands of individuals is not a very 
difficult task, but to get it all back is 
quite another matter. Insistence on 
prompt payments is a primary requi- 
site and any laxity in this direction is 
very likely to be reflected in losses. 
Savings deposits should always be 
arranged so that they will fall due not 
later than the day after each pay day. 
The time to get the money is when a 
man has it, and not five or six days 
later. If a man is paid by the week, 
his deposits should be made weekly, 
and if he is paid semi-monthly, they 
should be arranged proportionately 
higher on a monthly basis. The bor- 
rower must be made to realize, from 
the start, that absolute promptness in 
making deposits is insisted upon and 
delinquencies not tolerated. If he 
fails to appear on the day scheduled, 
he should be phoned at once, the reason 
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—— working quarters with soft, mellow, golden light. 
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If you bought a battleship for $40,000,000.00 you 


wouldn’t pay for it with cash but with a bank check. And 
you would be mighty sure the check was printed on paper 


worthy of such a large sum. 


What the armor plate is to the battleship the secret 
chemical protective quality is to Gilbert Safety Bond. Even 
an extra margin of safety is furnished by the use of attractive 
colors (on the surface) which rub off at the slightest attempt 


at erasure. 


We will be glad to mail you sample book of this mod- 


ern safety check paper or your printer or lithographer can 


\ show it to you. 


BEST PAPERS, 
ARE MADE 


Made by Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wis. and 
available for use by all progressive printers and lithograph- 


ers in the country. 


GILBERT SAFETY BOND 
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In Colonial days the 
town watchman sound- 
ed the fire alarm with 
his rattle. 
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Saving Millions Dollars 


he effective way to fight fire is to get ahead of the 
fire and prevent it. 
That also is the only way to keep fire insurance rates 
down. Reduce fire loss and you reduce the cost of 
protection. 


with profit but with saving —and savings are returned 
to policyholders. 

For the individual policyholder in a mutual fire com- 
pany this ideal has meant a saving of from 20% to 50% 
of his premium. 


Mutual Fire Insurance companies recognized these 


facts almost a century ago. Fire preven- 
tion has been the mainspring of their 
effort ever since. 

If mutual companies had set up this 
ideal of conservation for the purpose of 
showing profits, it would be merely 
good business practice. 

But the point is— and it should be of 
interest to every property owner — that 
mutual companies are not concerned 


An Unparalleled Record 


75 leading, legal reserve companies under State 
supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 


tion pany was founded in 1752. Five others 
are more than 100 years old. 
Of the remaini ies 


9 are between 75 and 100 years old 
10 are between 50 and 75 years old 
30 are between 25 and 50 years old 
20 are between 10 and 25 years old 


The Federation companies are protecting prop- 
erty to the extent of six billion dollars—have 
assets in excess of ninety million dollars—have 
returned to policyholders savings of more than 
one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. 


In total it has meant a saving of many millions of 


dollars a year—a fact of considerable 
significance to the business men of 
America. 

Every property owner should thor- 
oughly understand the mutual plan of 
insurance. A booklet will be sent on 
request with the assurance that there 
will be no personal solicitation. Address 
Mutual Fire Insurance, Room 2203-D, 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


FEDERATION OF MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE 47 COMPANIES 
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determined and a definite understand- 
ing as to when he may be expected. 
Notices should not be mailed unless it 
is impossible to reach the delinquent 
by telephone, and then only by 
“Special Delivery” to emphasize the 
need of prompt attention. 

Deposit extensions should be granted 
only in extreme cases. Once an exten- 
sion is granted, other requests for more 
time are sure to follow. If a man per- 
sists in his delinquency and fails to 
heed calls or notices, the cosigners 
should be given the opportunity to 
improve the situation or promptly 
make the deposits themselves. If this 
is not done, the loan should be called 
and suit filed if necessary. The filing 
of a suit is the last and best means to 
bring quick action. It is a sure sign 
that the bank means business and 
rarely is it necessary to take judgment. 


THE man in charge of small loans is, 

above all others, intensely interested 
in developing the department, and 
success of both is measured by the 
manner in which he is able to increase 
the business and handle collections. 
He must be at times a master of tact 
and diplomat extraordinary. Much 
dependence must be reposed in him, 
and all things pertaining to the ac- 
counts should be left to his care. 
Constant contact with the public soon 
enables him to judge something of the 
character of the applicant, which tells 
more at times than an applicant’s 
statement. He gives applications only 
to the deserving, and thus reduces the 
cause for dissatisfaction over refusals. 
He is a very important member of the 
loan committee, and the other mem- 
bers must be frequently guided by his 
opinions. He is the one who has to 
bear all collection difficulties, and his 
previous experiences enable him to tell 
before a loan is made whether or not 
any troubles are likely to be encoun- 
tered. If any extensions on deposits 
are desired, they should be made by 
him alone, as he has full knowledge of 
past payments, and past extensions. 
He has a duty to perform and in the 
proper discharge of that duty, measures 
are required which may be misunder- 
stood. He is condemned, occasionally, 
for his “raw hide” methods by the few 
disgruntled ones who are refused loans, 
or by those who would defeat the plan 
by making their deposits ‘‘when, as, 
and if convenient.” The bank should 
know its man, have full confidence in 
him, expect much of him, and back 
him to the limit. 

_A small bank has equal opportuni- 
ties with a large one to develop a profit- 
able department, if it employs aggres- 
Sive means to get business and has 
facilities adequate to handle it. Unless 
a bank is prepared to make the handl- 
ing of small loans a specialty and is will- 
ing to support the plan whole-heartedly, 


—and still more Banks! 


For thirty-five years we 
have persisted in a single 
line of endeavor : — Bank- 
building. 

Naturally, as this special- 
izedexperienceaccumulated 
we found new ways of 
effecting economies, of mak- 
ing banking rooms more 
adequate and attractive and 
of increasing the banker’s 
general satisfaction in his 
building. 

We have progressed with 
a single purpose:—to pro- 
vide the Best Bank Build- 
ings at the Least Cost. 
The Hoggson Brothers 
organization of today is the 
largest of its kind and holds 
an unparalleled record of 
banks Designed, Built and 
Equipped, under a Single 
Contract, to meet the par- 
ticular requirements of 
their owners. 

Send for Portfolio of 
Photographs and Plans. 


Dime Bank & Trust Company 
Pittston, Pa. 


Designed, and Equipped 


HOGGSON 
BROTHERS 


it should stay out of this field. On the 
other hand, too rapid growth is danger- 
ous—should not be permitted. Large 
increases may be found later to have 
been made at the expense of the safety 
of the loans. It is far better to have a 
profitable volume of good loans, than 
a greater volume of loans of which 
many are of doubtful character. The 
successful department cannot be devel- 
oped over night. It takes patience and 
care, particularly at the start. 

The small loan plan has passed the 
experimental stage, has proved its 
right to live and prosper and has been 
definitely elevated to its rightful place 
in banking. The rapid growth of the 


departments now operating, is an in- 
dication of public approval and the 
rapid rate in which the banks are fol- 
lowing the trend recommends their 
many advantages. It can be stated 
now, judging from all signs, that five 
years hence, the bank without a small 
loan department will be the rare 
exception. 


W(h)ater Joke 


“Hey! John, bring out the Savings 
Water Ledger.” 

*‘Water Ledger! What do youmean’?” 

“Why, ‘H’ to ‘O’” (H20). — Royal 
Bank Magazine. 
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Nashville Branch of 
Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta, Nashville, 


enn. 

New Orleans Branch of 
Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta, New 
Orleans, La. 
Jacksonville Branch of 
Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Baltimore Branch of 
Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Buffalo Branch of 
Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


of New York 
New York, N. ¥ 


PARTIAL LIST OF STEELCRETE INSTALLATIONS 


Bank of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, T. H. 
First National Bank, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Title Insurance & 

rust Co., 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Second National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 
Lincoin Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago, II. 
Virginia Avenue State 


ank, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Federal Land Bank, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Canal Bank & Trust 
ompany, 
New Orleans 


La 
First National Bank of C 
Federal Reserve Bank Bo 


ston, Boston, Mass. 
Bank of Detroit, 
Detroit, Mich. 

City Bank of Kansas 


Washington Trust Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn Trust Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Frontier Nat’! Bank, 
uffaio, N. Y. 
Home Savings Bank, 
Albany, N. Y. 
UnitedStatesTrustCo., 
ew York, N. Y. 
Jefferson Standard Life 
ns. Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 

First National Bankand 
Trust Company, 
Springfield, Ohio 

Exchange National 

Bank, Tulsa, Okla. 

Allegheny Title & Trust 

o., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Monongahela National 

Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Life Acci- 

dent Insurance Co., 


Mitsui & Company, 
Tokyo, Japan City, Kansas City, Mo. 
Royal Bank of Canada, South Side Trust Co., 
Montreal, Canada St. Lo 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Nat’! Bk. of Commerce, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Royal Bank of Canada, Irving Trust Co., Germanic Safe Deposit 
ancouver, B. C New York, N. Y Company. 
New York, N. Y. 


uis, Mo. 


City Bank-Farmers Kansas City Federal 
Trust Co., Reserve Bank, 
New York, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. 


For These Institutions 


POINT 


BANK VAULT 


PROTECTION 


will do! 


The list of Steelcrete Bank Vault owners includes not 
only many of the foremost financial institutions in the 
world, but hundreds of smaller banks and financial 
companies to which cost was naturally a business-like 
consideration. 

For Three Point Protection—against (1) Cutting 
Flame, (2) Drill, (3) Explosives—is economical pro- 
tection. At no greater cost than that of the small all 
steel vaults of other days, the banking house can now 
have a larger and stronger vault, built the Steelcrete 
way. Your local contractor does the construction under 
the supervision of your local architect, assisted by a 
representative of Steelcrete. Modern banking requires 
larger vaults. 

Send for Certified Endorsements from bankers and 
architects who thoroughly investigated before selecting 
the Steelcrete Bank Vault System. 


Around a dense skele- 
ton work of Steelcrete 
Units tied together 
with steel bars, concrete 
is poured—a complete 
unit doubly strong at 
corners and floors. 


CUTTING FLAME DRILL EXPLOSIVES 
THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 


Steelcrete Building, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cleveland Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago New York 


Branches: Boston Euffalo Detroit 


‘Bank 


OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR SAFETY 


FRAME BAR od Mesh for 
's titions. .. Meta an ccessories 
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The Trust Solicitor 
Bemoans 


(Continued from page 20) 


Association. He isn’t afraid that other 
companies will entice his men away 
from him. He realizes that he can’t 
hold all of them forever, but he comes 
very close to doing so. When he loses 
one to another company, he feels com- 
plimented. Whenever he goes to con- 
ventions alone, he brings back the 
details for the benefit of his force. 

His men are subject to certain rules 
and regulations, none of which are 
irksome to any individual. He realizes 
that each man in his department has 
to work in his own peculiar way, if 
satisfactory results are to be forthcom- 
ing, and therefore he keeps his hands 
off. He makes no attempt to dictate 
to the men as to how and where they 
shall work. He has no idea where his 
men are going to spend their time when 
they leave the office in the morning, 
but he does know that new business is 
going to roll in, and it does. 

He is truly a trail blazer, for he has 
scorned many of the petty restrictions 
and moss-covered rules which have 
always been used in banking. He real- 
izes that there is a new force abroad in 
financial circles, and that it is sales- 
manship of an extremely high type. 
He knows that it is a stranger to bank- 
ing methods and that it requires differ- 
ent handling from that of the other 
departments of long time standing in a 
bank. The old rules and _ theories 
governing those other departments are 
not applicable in their entirety to the 
sales department. 

To return to my own case. I think 
there is a valuable lesson for the 
officers of my own company, in the 
experience of this other company. We 
have shown a willingness to profit by 
their greater experience in regard to 
certain phases of trust company opera- 
tion, but we have consistently shied 
away from adopting any of their prac- 
tices concerning the organization and 
operation of a new business depart- 
ment. And yet, I’m willing to wager 
that every one of our officers will admit 
that this other company has a new 
business department second to none 
in results accomplished. 

I have tried time after time to induce 
our officers to adopt some of the ideas 
which have proved successful in this 
other company, but to no avail. Either 
I am not, as I said before, as good a 
salesman of my own ideas to my ass¢- 
ciates, as I am of wills and trusts to the 
public, or else the very thorough bank 
training which every one of our officers 
has undergone, makes it impossible to 
put my ideas across. Because I am a 
salesman, rather than a banker, I am 
inclined to adhere to the latter theory. 

Boiled down, my complaint becomes 
this: There is too great a gap between 
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has 6 of the 12 14 of the 27 
ave Maz Offices of the Branch Offices of the 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


na Have Mosler Vault Doors or 
te Mosler Interior Vault Equipment 


the Atlanta (3 vaults) Richmond (Interior equipment) 
We Dallas (2 vaults) San Francisco 
Kansas City (2 vaults) St. Louis 


hied eeee#es? 


and Baltimore Helena Omaha 
Birmingham Houston Salt Lake City 
imit Denver Nashville (Interior Equipment) 
new Detroit New Orleans San Antonio 


Fl Paso Oklahoma City Seattle 


deas Mosler has meant Safes and Safety for more than 75 years 


i The Mosler Safe Co. 


le to The Largest Builders of Vaults and Safes inthe World 


I am FACTORIES HAMILTON, OHIO 
eory. ; ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES 
omes NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY 

ween PITTSBURGH PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


TOKYO, JAPAN LONDON, ENGLAND SHANGHAI, CHINA 
In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Fifty-four 
JANUARY 


In the three months since Janu- 
ary lst, the number of dealers 
representing Silent Automatic 
has increased by 27% —a rate 
of organization growth almost 
unbelievable except to those 
familiar with the progress of the 
company, the performance of 
the product and the success of 
“Silent” merchandising methods. 


Among these newly 


FEBRUARY 


swiftly growing oil burner mar- 
ket, have wisely chosen to enter 
it with the backing of Silent Auto- 
matic reputation and good will. 


In addition, there are a number 
of business men seeking a prof- 
itable field for the investment 
of capital who have investigated 
the future of oil burning and 
have associated themselves with 

Silent Automatic as 


appointed dealers are 
a considerable num- 
ber of experienced and 
established oil burner 
merchants. Others are 
successful dealers in 
electrical products 
who, interested in the 
possibilities of the 


the leader in the 
industry. 


Full details regarding 
Silent Automatic will 
be gladly furnished to 
any customer of your 
bank who may be look- 
ing for a substantial 


business opportunity. 


SILENT AUTOMATIC CORPORATION 
12001 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


OMATIC 


THE NOISELESS OIL BURNER 


THE BURROUGHS 


the viewpoint of the bank trained man 
and the viewpoint of the successful 
salesman, to permit of their ever work- 
ing together to the utmost efficiency. 
Let’s bridge this gap! To do so means 
concessions on behalf of both parties. 
The banker, steeped in conservatism, 
and the salesman, usually the very 
antithesis of conservatism, can suc- 
cessfully join forces for their mutual 
benefit, if each is willing to yield a bit 
here and there and make an honest 
attempt to see things through the eyes 
of the other. 

The sales department is here to stay; 
it is a valuable ally. How valuable it 
may become depends upon the treat- 
ment accorded its personnel. It con- 
sists usually of men of a high degree of 
intelligence, pleasing personality, a 
spirit of independence —men who are 
accustomed to respect for their ability, 
rather than for a title. Every effort 
should be made to win them over to 
the bank or trust company, rather 
than to alienate them by insistence 
upon unreasonable rules and require- 
ments. This is the lesson my own 
trust company has yet to learn. 


THIS MONTH’S 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Edward J. Reilly is trust officer 
of the Fulton Trust Company, 
New York City. 

Floyd S. Chalmers is editor of 
The Financial Post, Toronto. 


Stephen C. Thorning is manager 
of the savings department of the 
First National Bank of Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


_P. P. Pullen is manager of busi- 
ness extension for the Chicago 
Title and Trust Company. 


E. V. Kirouac is manager of the 
bookkeeping department of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston. 


James Speed is Kentucky editor 
of The Southern Agriculturist, 
Louisville. 


R. P. Masani, secretary of the 
Bombay Provincial Banking 
Inquiry Committee, was formerly 
manager of the Central Bank of 
India. 

C. P. C. Downman is editor of 
The Royal Bank Magazine and assist- 
ant advertising manager of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal. 

A. A. McCaslin is vice-president 
of the Cleveland Trust Company. 

Roy Hopkins, now associated 
with the London General Press, 
was formerly assistant editor of 
The London Economist. 

Hy. W. Sanders is secretary of the 
California Bankers’ Association, 
San Francisco. 

“G. A. G.’’ is Guy A. Gamsby, of 
the financial editor’s department 
of the Manitoba Free Press, 
Winnipeg. 

“M. L. H.’’ is M. L. Hayward, 
corporation attorney in Hartland, 
New Brunswick. 
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CLEARING HouSE 


closed herewith. 


operations that make the 

difference between profit 
and loss on a number of bank 
transactions. Large banks, where 
small mistakes multiply to a 
large total, naturally insist on 
up-to-the-minute check-handling 
equipment. But American ma- 
chines are just as important to 
the small bank. 


Try as you will, you cannot 
operate with 100% efficiency — 
obtain all the profit you might 
—unless you are adequately 
equipped with American Endors- 
ing Machines for endorsing and 
signing checks and American 
Perforating Machines for can- 
celling checks. 


Endorsing 


With the American Endorsing 
Machine, you do two jobs, en- 
dorsing and listing, in less time 
than you formerly could do one. 
As the adding machine operator 


lists checks 
(PAID THROUGH 
2 CLEARING HOUSE 71 on the add 
PAY TO THE ORDER OF 


ing ma- 
ANY BANK, BANKER OR TRUST CO. 


Ts: the little things in bank 


chine, he 


Prior Endorsements Guaranteed m y 

rops them 

[ OCT 13 28 } into the En- 
THE NATIONAL BANK| dorser—and 


THE AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO. 


AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO. 
613 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete details on (] The New 
American Endorser and Signer, and the () Hand, () Feot-Power, [1] Auto- 
matic Electric Perforators, with a () Quotation on your trade-in allowance 


rest, automatically stacking the 
endorsed checks in the same 
order they are listed. No checks 
can be “skipped”’—none can get 
a wrong endorsement—you can 
work right up to the last minute 
for clearings and transit. The 
American way is the approved 
way, the safe way, the money- 
making way in banks through- 
out the country. 


Signing 
In the same way the American 
Endorsing Machine is used for 
endorsing, it may also be used 
for signing payroll, voucher, 
cashier’s, exchange, dividend 
and other trust department 
checks and certificates of de- 
posit. With the American, you 
sign and verify in less time than 
it formerly took just to verify. 
All that is needed is an extra die 
—dies are quickly interchanged 
and cost but a few dollars. 


000 
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Cancelling 
One of the reasons why American 


Perforating Machines—hand, 
foot or electric power—are out- 


selling all other makes com- 
bined, is found in the superiority 
of American needles and Ameri- 
can die plates. American die 
plates are twice as thick as ordi- 
nary die plates, and American 
needles, by laboratory test, are 
55% stronger than ordinary per- 
forating machine needles. And 
besides this additional strength, 
any clerk can easily and quickly 
install new American needles in 
the American No. 22 or larger 
models. 
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Don’t be handicapped by having 
to revert to old-fashioned meth- 
ods of check cancellation every 
so often, while your perforator 
is at the factory for repairs. If 
your machine is punching illegi- 
ble cancellations—wasting the 
time of your operator and every- 
one all down the line—replace 
it with a machine where your 
clerk can replace the needles. 


Just send us a sample of the perfora- 
tion it makes. That’s all we need. 
We'll quote you a liberal trade-in offer 
that will put an end to your perforator 
troubles. Use the coupon below. 


AM E RI CAN | ENDORSING » SIGNING &_ 


CANCELLING MACHINES 


CHICAGO. 


on our old perforating machine, a sample impression of which is en- 


NEW YORK 


- SAN FRANCISCO. 


Est. 1910 
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Fifty-six 


Selecting the Paper 
Is Your Business, Too 


OUR STATIONER CAN’T HELP YOU if you say, 

“All I want to know is the price.” Driven in on himself, 
he will in self-defense substitute lower and lower grades 
of paper until finally, when it’s too late, you rebel. 


Let your stationer 4e/p you select a good ledger paper. 
Whether he’s your local stationer or a representative of 
some giant national corporation, he prefers to use good 
paper in your ledger sheets and important records. Pleading 


indifference to paper (the vital 


Wy EFEN DU M element in your records) invites 
LED re ER disappointment. 


A National Standard for Ledge PARSONS PAPER 
aves and Wo je Records COMPANY 


Over two thousand tons of good 
rag ledger paper every year 


at Holyoke, Mass., 


or 76 years 


THE BURROUGHS 


Investment Insurance 
Trust 


(Continued from page 9) 


of the twenty-seventh year of the fund, 
the cash and investments total more 
than $62,000; checking out the balance 
of the insurance in force giving him a 
total fund, in hand, whether he lives or 
dies, in excess of $65,000. 

Here in black and white is a plan 
which should appeal to the client as 
representing a really scientific and 
intelligent approach to his problem. 
He is concerned not with the carrying 
of a large amount of insurance for the 
rest of his life, irrespective of the con- 
tinued existence of the need for such 
coverage. On the other hand, the 
amount of insurance to be kept in force 
is determined exactly by the need 
existing; protection is purchased ex- 
actly as fire insurance protection is 
purchased —to replace a certain value 
which may be destroyed. As the need 
for that protection diminishes in de- 
gree through the building up of an 
investment fund, the coverage is re- 
duced in the same manner as the 
amount of any other type of insurance 
is reduced when the need no longer 
exists in the same degree. 

It may be argued that the client may 
die shortly after a substantial amount 
of protection has been cancelled. That 
is possible. But in the operation of 
such trusts, when a point is reached 
where the plan calls for the cancellation 
of certain policies, the trust agreement 
usually provides that the trustee shall 
notify the donor twenty days or a 
month in advance of the contemplated 
cancellation, thus affording the donor 
an opportunity to pay the premium on 
the insurance to be cancelled, if he so 
chooses. Such payment, of course, will 
affect the scheduled operation of the 
plan but variations are permissible. It 
is not essential that the plan mature 
exactly according to the schedule 
submitted. 

Possibly one of the chief virtues of 
the plan for the client is the graphic 
presentation of an orderly and intelli- 
gent method of accomplishing his ob- 
jective in a limited period of time at a 
lower cost than would be possible 
under the accepted forms of insurance 
protection. For the trustee it means 
present business and a real contact 
with a possible future “‘heavy-weight” 

—made during his more impressionable 
years. It’s a real insurance trust sales 
argument! 


Banking Problem 


How to get all the vice-presidents 
into a bank for a directors’ meeting 
without giving the public the impres- 
sion that there is a run on the bank. 
—Burk-Art Magazine. 
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They Speak for 900 
Branches 


(Continued from page 25) 


necessity of watching branch orders, 
we have the classic example of a prairie 
branch ordering several hundred 
“Learn To Swim” blotters for distri- 
bution to local school children, when 
it was well known that there was no 
stream within fifty miles of the 
branch. 

All direct mail matter is stored and 
shipped by the stationery department, 
so that when an order has been checked 
and approved, one copy is held in the 
branch file in the advertising depart- 
ment, one goes back to the branch for 
filing purposes and two to the station- 
ery department, one for file and one 
as a packing slip. 

The distribution of booklets, folders, 
blotters, etc., etc., are all handled in 
this way. Branches are encouraged to 
build up a mailing list of prospects and 
to make mailings at specified intervals. 
When a branch undertakes a campaign 
of several months’ duration, the advice 
and suggestions of the advertising 
department are generally sought. A 
program of the material to be used is 
drawn up, special letters are prepared 
to work in with the campaign, which 
are facsimile typewritten letters with 
the manager’s name printed in imita- 
tion ink, leaving only the personaliza- 
tion of the letter to be filled in by the 
branch. In some cases, where the 
campaign may be quite extensive, the 
envelopes are addressed and the ma- 
terial inserted at Head Office, leaving 
only the stamping to be done by the 
branch. 


HERE we have only summarized the 

method of procedure in Canada. 
Our foreign branches are by no means 
neglected in the matter of direct by 
mail advertising but it must be ad- 
mitted that they do not make use of 
it to nearly the same extent as is done 
“up north.” Just as we have a sta- 
tionery department for the shipment 
of all branch supplies, whether adver- 
tising or otherwise, in Canada, so we 
have a similar organization in Havana, 
which takes care of all shipments to 
branches in the South. 


Many of the forms used in Canada 


are adapted, with certain refinements 
and alterations, for use in the Spanish- 
speaking countries of the South. Some 
of these are prepared, printed and 
shipped by the advertising depart- 
ment; others, after the copy and format 
have been approved, are manufactured 
in Havana and distributed from there, 


but the form of distribution remains. 


the same. 

_The general trend of the bank’s 
literature is educational, breathing a 
Spirit of helpfulness and co-operation 
rather than dogma. With an inter- 
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60,000@a& Locks! 


Over 60,000 Sargent & 
Greenleaf Safe Deposit 
Locks have been in- 
stalled in the main 
office and branches of 
the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce. 


The new head office 
building of theCanadian 
Bank of Commerce, To- 
rento, will be equipped 

“ with § & G Time, Com- 
bination, and Secret Key 
Changing Sealed Key 


Safe Deposit Locks. 


SARGENT & GREENLEAF, Inc. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


national field to cater to and draw 
business from, its appeal must, of 
necessity, be wide and varied. We 
must consider the child in school —the 
future depositor—the farmer on the 
prairie, the business man in his office 
or factory and the housewife in her 
home. Needless to say, old forms are 
being discarded, new ideas are always 
being sought. 

What we are doing in advertising 
is, in effect, just what the American 
bank is also doing, only on a larger 
scale, with perhaps greater scope and 
a wider diversity of appeal plus mass 
distribution. 

The effects of advertising are some- 
times hard to gauge, but we have 


proved to our entire satisfaction and 
beyond all shadow of a doubt that 
those branches that use advertising 
intelligently, have increased their busi- 
ness over those that, for one reason 
or another, do not advertise. Espe- 
cially has this been marked in the sale 
of such specific services as money 
orders and travelers’ checks. 

And when the end of our year comes 
and our annual statement shows an 
increase of fifty million in deposits, we 
of the advertising department like to 
feel that our efforts have contributed, 
in some measure at least, to the growth 
and progress of the bank, and that is 
all we can ask and all we can expect 
advertising to do. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Fifty-eight 


One of the World’s Greatest Banks 


We the Bank of Manhattan Trust Company was organized, there 
was only one other bank in New York City. The story of how it 
secured its charter is one of the most interesting chapters in American 
financial history. Today this bank is one of worldwide importance and 
York is proud that its product protects the funds of this great institution. 
The vault equipment installed by us for the Bank of Manhattan Trust 
Company comprises one of the most complete installations in the world. 

Each of the five vaults are protected by a specially designed steel lining, 
in which is incorporated ““Infusite,"’ York's torch-resisting metal, together 
with other special materials capable of resisting any method of attack. All 
the vault walls contain a special type of concrete reinforcement. The 
safe deposit vault is protected with a vault entrance of the circular type, 


30 inches in net solid thickness, and 
ventilation is facilitated through special 
emergency doors of the same thickness. 
The security vaults and the trust 
vaults are protected by rectangular 
entrances each 30 inches in net solid 
thickness, and are equipped with 
emergency entrances of the same 
thickness. 

The vaults of this bank are an age 
defying testimonial to modern safety 
and to York excellence. 


YORK SAFE and LOCK 
COMPANY 


York, Pennsylvania 


One of the world’s tallest skyscrapers, the home of 

the Bank of Manhattan Trust Company. Below is 

iy one of the York Vaults installed for this 
nk. 


PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE HOUSTON 
BOSTON MONTREAL, CANADA CHICAGO 
NEW YORK HONOLULU, HAWAIL CLEVELAND 
SEATTLE PARIS, FRANCE WASHINGTON 
ST. LOUIS HAVANA, CUBA LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO TOKYO, JAPAN PITTSBURGH 


NEW HAVEN 


The NEW Amestyle Envelope 


Perfected After 18 Months 
of Experiment 


A radically improved Registered Mail 
Envelope—defies rough handling in 
the mails and tampering . . . provides 
unfailing security. Made of newly 
developed light-weight, special steel. 
Convenient, attractive, economical. 


Send for free samples. 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO. 
55 Sudbury Street - BOSTON, MASS. 
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You Can Avoid Hold-Ups 
and False Alarms, Too 


Hold-up men know that Padua electric 
protection is certain. They prefer to avoid 
rather than take chances with Padua. It 
is quietly and easily put into action, and 
yet protected against false alarms. 

Let us show you how much safer you are with 
Padua equipment. 


Lift of foot sets off alarm. No false alarm via the mop. 


PADUA Hold-Up Alarm Corporation 
44 Seneca Street Cohoes, N. Y. 
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Two Roads to Better 
Farms 


(Continued from page 18) 


understand the huge value of making 
inefficient farm factories efficient 
through the milking of cows and the 
keeping of better live stock and poultry. 

While Mr. Lovelace and his board 
of directors have had the pleasure of 
seeing their own home community 
prosper after a number of lean years, 
the bank itself has had its full share in 
the steady increase in the money that 
comes from contented cows. In 1909 
when Mr. Lovelace took charge of the 
bank, the resources were $60,000. 
Today the resources of the bank are 
$400,000 with a surplus double the 
capital. From this it can be plainly 
seen that it has paid this small coun- 
try bank to educate and to finance its 
depositors in the care of more cows 
and better cows. 

The Southern Trust Company be- 
lieves unqualifiedly that there will be 
in the not distant future a steadily 
increasing demand for good, fertile and 
well improved farm lands. The com- 
pany has been circulating quite ex- 
tensively in its own territory, an 
exquisitely printed four-page folder 
concerning the return of prosperity to 
the farmer who is taking care of his 
soil and keeping it fertile. This adver- 
tising copy analyzes the economic sit- 
uation in the great manufacturing 
centers of population and the position 
and prospects of the farmers of Mont- 
gomery and the surrounding counties 
in Tennessee and Kentucky. The 
circular breathes rational and con- 
vincing optimism. And this optimism 
is not based upon the mental attitude 
of the officials of the Southern Trust 
Company; but it is based upon cold 
figures and actual facts as they exist 
in this rural community. 

In this campaign for more fertile 
farms, the company has merely fol- 
lowed the lead of successful big busi- 
ness. It has developed a thoroughly 
sane and economical program by which 
farms are standardized in fertility. 
Then it has advertised its re-made 
farms as any good merchant would 
advertise his products, and so the sale 
of a farm or its rental at reasonable 
figures, has followed. 


Try It On Your 
Own 


N the annual A. I. B. money counting 
contest for tellers of the Seattle 
Chapter, five out of fifteen contestants 
obtained the correct total. The aver- 
age time of those having the correct 
total was three minutes and thirty-five 
seconds. The silver and currency was 
mixed, requiring the tellers first to 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


separate it, then count and then total. 
The amount of money was as follows: 


COINS 
$620.00 
270.00 

SILVER 
$ 32.00 
Half-dollars....... 16.00 
8.75 
2.00 


H. M. Eggleston, of the National 
Bank of Commerce, won in three min- 
utes, five and one-half seconds. He not 
only had the correct answer but made 
faster time than any other contestant, 
with or without the correct answer. 

—F. L. B. 


Extra Leave for Good 
Work 


(Continued from page 16) 


rating a high average. We, therefore, 
concluded that 75 per cent would be 
the goal toward which operators should 
aim. We deduct as indicated 1 per 
cent on the general rating, where the 
speed counts for only 25, for every 3 
per cent deficiency below this 75 per 
cent figure. 

The item of dismissal in point No. 3, 
includes dismissal for any reason, even 
that of actual sickness. 

Item No. 4, Estimated Attitude, is 
figured on the basis of additional aux- 
iliary records, which are maintained on 
personnel cards and which are corrected 
periodically, on the general mental 
characteristics of clerks. 

We established as the reward for the 
highest general rating a two day leave — 
with a one day leave as a reward for 
the next highest rating. We further 
specified that days of leave resulting 
from winning the contest for any par- 
ticular month should be reduced by the 
number of days of absence of the in- 
dividual in question during that month. 
The plan aims to increase accuracy, 
improve rate of production, decrease 
tardiness, dismissal and absence. 

We feel justified on the basis of data 
at hand in concluding that all of these 
objects have to a certain extent been 
accomplished. Individuals who could 
not measure up to the standard of our 
average people were more easily de- 
tected and eventually eliminated. The 
interest and enthusiasm in the depart- 
ment toward the plan has been con- 
tinuous since its start and is in our 
opinion a valuable factor in morale. 

The general rating average of our 
operators has increased from approxi- 
mately 55 per cent to approximately 

D per cent over the eight months’ 
Period of accomplishment. 


Where DETAILS Count 


Scrupulous attention to the little things as 
well as the big things is the essence of a 
bank’s operations. That is why, for progres- 
sive banks, the FINNELL Electric Floor Ma- 
chine has become the standard method of 


floor maintenance. 


Every step a customer 


takes on a clean polished floor advertises 
the established policy of the institution— 


faithful attention to details. 


The FINNELL waxes or scrubs—depending 
upon the needs of the floor surface. The 
FINNELL divides operation costs in half, 
multiplies savings, subtracts from the cus- 
todian’s worry over routine, and adds gen- 
erally to the attractiveness of your bank, in 
the public lobby, and behind the cages. 


Choose—from eight different models—a 
machine that will fit your needs exactly, 
adapted to the size of your building, the floor 
area, the type of floor. We shall be glad to 


It waxes 


E The smallest Finnell 
make a survey and recommend the size you Polisher. 


should have. Write today, the FINNELL Light, com, 


pact, easy 
SYSTEM, INC., 1706 East Street, Elkhart, small! or 


Indiana. District offices in principal cities. crowded areas. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


It polishes It scrubs 


Next Month: 


“Try This On Your Note Case”’ 
—By E. A. Leffingwell, cashier of the 
L. C. Hyde & Brittan Bank, of Beloit, 
Wisconsin, reporting on the efficacy 
of the recommendations of the Com- 
missioner of Banking in Wisconsin to 
the executives of small unit banks. 


'(¢ “The World’s First Currency 
Inflation’’ 


—By Howard Wright Haines, cashier 
of the First State Bank, of Kansas 
City, Kansas—being the further ad- 
ventures of the author and his pal 
“Lewis”, top sergeants A.W.O.L. on 
expedition to the scenes of explora- 
tion for rare coins. 
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Learn How to Think 


You Can Do Nothing More Important 


A RECENT DISCOVERY BY 
President L. W. RAPEER, Ph.D., LL.D. 


(How to Solve Your Hardest Problems) 
Write RESEARCH UNIVERSITY 


Washington, D. C. 


Your Loan Dept. has been 
JULY 
‘ WASTING TIME 
Figuring advance dates. 

JUL 31 N th 

low you can get a6 mon 

calendar as illustrated 

at 30 Cents 


SAV U TIM, 2746 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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social barrier. 


Bank 


Yet, this social error is not serious compared to the open 


invitation to enter your bank to rob and kill. 
of modern protection is the invitation sought by every yegg. 


The new Federal Gas System for banks is as impossible to pierce as a 
Bandits don’t fear guns—or locks. 
Gas—because it incapacitates and because it means certain capture. 
There is absolutely no way to stop the action of Federal Gas or to 
overcome its perfection of defense. 


Federal Gas is absolutely harmless—guaranteed and insured harmless. 
It prevents shooting as well as escape and means perfect safety for the 
patrons of the bank as well as the employees. 
stores and institutions now use this perfect defense. 


Approved by Underwriters Laboratories for four years. 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
185 Forty-First Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Without obligation on our part, you may please send us your new 
book, “Protection Against Banditry and Crime.” 


Your lack 


They fear Federal 


Thousands of banks, 


Address. 


Make Your Files an Accurate 


Your 
Papers not bound necessitate con- 
stant refiling, inviting inaccuracy 
and loss. 
But Acco Pressboard Binder- 
Folders (embodying the well-known 


Acco Fastener) eliminate this risk. 


Binding papers temporarily or 


, permanently, they compel accuracy, 


f and create up-to-date reference 
books of your business. 


sana for. sample, giving dealer’s name 


AMERICAN CLIP CO,, Long Intend City,N Y. 


ACCO FOLDERS | 


“Bound Papers are Safe Papers” 


Every banker who has any idea 
of ever building should read — 


“The Fundamentals 
of Good Bank Building’’ 
By Alfred Hopkins 


Of HOPKINS kA ARCHITECTS, 
WwW YORK, - 


Published by Pas Publishing Company 


Burroughs Clearing House 


will carry your advertising 
message into every bank in 
the United States and Canada 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


THE BURROUGHS 


Canadian Notes and 
Comment 


By G.A.G. 


HE growth of the Dominion and 

the corresponding demand for 

banking facilities necessitating 
the opening of new branches is creating 
many new and important executive 
posts in Canadian banking. Many 
bankers can remember when the branch 
supervision was conducted from one 
head-office, the general manager’s staff 
usually occupying modest quarters in 
the main office of the city in which the 
head office was situated. As the 
branches under supervision jumped 
from a dozen or so to be numbered in 
the hundreds, head office staffs over- 
flowed into many floors of huge office 
buildings. This expansion both at 
home and abroad has been responsible 
for the creation of many new depart- 
ments at head offices. The list of 
important executive posts in Canadian 
chartered banks has been expanded 
in recent years to include such officers 
as “corporation executives,” “foreign 
superintendents,” “investment de- 
partment managers,” ‘“‘staff super- 
visors,” “bank premises managers,” 
“construction supervisors,” “‘bank ar- 
rangement supervisors” and many 
other senior posts. 


* * * 


A decentralization trend for super- 
visory purposes is also in evidence in 
Canadian banking. Some years ago 
the western branches of many of the 
chartered banks were under the super- 
vision of an executive at Winnipeg, 
only one western head office being 
necessary at that time. As the West 
developed, new branches were opened 
and mergers took place. Some of the 
larger banks found it more practicable 
to establish provincial head offices 
with district superintendents or super- 
visors in charge. This was followed by 
the appointment of general managers 
for the West and the widening of 
powers of existing senior western 
executive officers by many of the banks. 

As all but one of the head offices of 
the Canadian chartered banks are 
in eastern Canada, the action of the 
banks in appointing senior executive 
officers for the West was welcomed by 
western business because it assisted in 
removing many of the minor draw- 
backs of long-distance supervision. 


* * * 


In eastern Canada the increasing 
number of branches has necessitated 
an even sharper division of authority. 
In addition to provincial head offices, 
some of the banks have divided cer- 
tain areas for supervisory purposes. 
The Bank of Montreal has an executive 
in charge of its Montreal subsidiary 
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branches. The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce has a _ manager-in-chief 
of branches in the Hamilton area. 
Many of the banks with foreign 
branches have resident foreign super- 
visors. 

* * * 


Branches of the Bank of Toronto 
and the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
at a northern Manitoba point recently 
had the unique experience of closing 
their books for the day at the town of 
Cold Lake and opening for business 
the following day in the same buildings 
at “‘Sherridon,” a brand-new town a 
couple of miles away from their former 
site. In the interval both bank build- 
ings, equipment, etc., ‘““had been taken 
for a ride,” a tractor drawing them 
across the ice of a lake to a new town- 
site. The Cold Lake area is the scene 
of considerable mining activity and 
before the coming of the railroad, the 
nucleus of a town sprang up near the 
camp buildings of the Sherritt-Gordon 
mine. Both banks represented there 
were opened by airplane from The 
Pas, 103 miles away, long before the 
railway arrived. With the extension 
of the branch of the Flin Flon railway 
into the district, a new townsite was 
laid out and a number of the buildings 
from the original town of Cold Lake 
were moved to the new townsite of 
“Sherridon.” 


* * * 


The Bank of Nova Scotia’s advice 
in the present lull in business as con- 
tained in its March monthly review, 
received much favorable comment in 
Canada and was widely quoted by the 
Canadian press. The bank urged all 
Canadians so to conduct their personal 
affairs as to cause no additional dis- 
location to business, to base their con- 
duct on reason and not be swayed by 
crowd psychology. It was pointed out 
that economy on the part of those who 
had suffered paper losses only, and on 
the part of those to whom it was un- 
necessary would be felt in the highly 
organized markets of today, a slight 
curtailment of expenditure resulting 
in the discharge of numerous employees 
in industry. 


* * * 


The action of the Royal Bank in 
establishing a Peace River Inspecto- 


rate with Grande Prairie as zone head- | 


quarters, attracts attention to this 
northern Alberta territory which is 
now probably the most rapidly growing 
area in the Dominion. The Peace 
River district is sometimes described 
as ““The Last Great West.” That it 
has some claim to this title is indicated 
by government statistics on its possi- 
bilities. The Canadian government 
places the area of the Peace River 


Sixty-one 


Designed 
for Service.. 


UESTIONNAIRES sent to 1000 
banks owning a “Yeo” Rotary 
Night Depository prove the fact that 
this service is a necessity, since an average of 90 de- 
positors in each bank are using ‘‘The Yeo Rotary.” 


‘“‘The Yeo Rotary’’ has more distinct advantages 
than any competing entrance. 


Why not allow our sales engineer in your territory time to discuss 
this subject with you? 


His working model is 
interesting and con- 
vincing. 


The Bank Vault Inspection Co. 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President 
Main Office: 
5 South 18th St., PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office : Chicago Office : 
175 5th Ave. 6 North Michigan Ave. 


Bank Vault Inspection Co. (iam 
5 South 18th St. , Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Check square for information desired) 


Please send me complete information re- 
garding the Yeo Rotary Night Depository. 


quote on installation from attached 
plans. 


Name 


Name of Bank 
Address 
City & State. 


YEO—THE ORIGINAL ROTARY J 
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The Burroughs Chair 


Enables operators, typists and 
other office workers to sit in a com- 
fortable and healthful position 
during their work. The support 
given to the back—at the exact 
spot where the spine needs sup- 
port—is an extremely important 
factor in the promotion of health, 
vigor, alertness and efficiency. 


The seat of the Burroughs Chair 
may be easily raised or lowered, 
and the back readily adjusted to 
any position. 


For more information call 
the local Burroughs office 
or write to the factory 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


agricultural country at 47,000,000 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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ADDING BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 


THE BURROUGHS 


Portable 


An electric motor, built directly into the 
mechanism, provides the greater speed and ease 
of electrical operation without sacrificing any 
of the compactness that makes Burroughs 
Portables so convenient for the teller’s cage. 


Burroughs Electric Portable requires only 
9’’x 1314” desk or counter space. Because of its 
portability it can easily be moved to one side 
when not in use. Control keys are located on 
right-hand side near the operating bar, thus 
insuring easy one-hand operation. 


The wide carriage model accommodates wide 
forms for making up teller’s blotter, also roll 
paper for proving deposits and listing checks. 


Let us show you the Burroughs Electric 
Portable best suited to your requirements. 
Call the local Burroughs office or write 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Other styles of Electric Portables suited 
to specific requirements of Auditing 
Department, Chief Clerk’s Desk, Gen- : 
eral Bookkeeper or other individual 
desks are furnished in eight or ten 
column sizes, wide or narrow carriage, 
with or without direct subtraction. As 
— SAA RS low as $150 delivered U. S. A. 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 
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Six cities 
So you get “Statler Service” here, 
from employees trained in an inter- 
ested helpfulness to guests. 

You get the comforts of radio in 
your room, a morning paper under 
your door, running ice water, a bed- 
head reading lamp, and other 
“extra” conveniences for which 
you aren’t charged extra. 

You get the benefit of rates which 
are fixed and unchanging, regard- 
less of conditions—and every 
room’s rate is posted, in plain 
figures, in that room. 

And you get a guarantee of your 
satisfaction, from the time you 
come in the door. 


In any of six cities you can have 
“Statler Service.” 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
{Hotel Pennsylvania} 


Statler 
service 


acres. The population of this vast 
fertile belt is probably less than 100,000 
and there is room for millions. Settlers 
are now pouring in, railways are being 
extended and new towns are springing 
up on what a year ago was virgin soil. 
The banks have been active in opening 
branches in this promising territory 
and the Royal Bank has approximately 
twelve branches in the district. Grande 
Prairie, the business center of the 
Peace River country, is approximately 
700 miles north of Calgary where the 
provincial headquarters of the Royal 
Bank is situated. Inspectors of Peace 
River branches stationed at Grande 
Prairie will therefore save much valu- 
able time and long train journeys by 
working out of the latter point. 


* * * 


The result of a questionnaire sent 
out by the Vancouver, B. C., school 
board, not only indicates that teachers 
are up near the top of occupational 
classes as holders of bank accounts, but 
also speaks well for the aggressiveness 
of Vancouver banks in attracting sav- 
ings deposits. A change in the method 
of handling salary payments was under 
consideration by the board and in 
order to ascertain the teachers’ opinion 
of the new proposal, they were cir- 
cularized. The questionnaire disclosed 
that out of 1,250 teachers on the staff, 
all but forty-one had bank accounts. 


* * * 


Managers of branches in foreign 
settlements in Canada often have the 


monotony of bank routine varied by 


many interesting incidents. One man- 
ager, who was stationed at a branch in 
a district settled lately by newcomers 
from older countries, was the financial 
advisor and confidant of the district. 
His advice was often sought in settling 
domestic problems and he was invited 


to attend every wedding and funeral 
for miles around. In relating the mat- 
ter-of-fact way in which some of his 
customers looked upon life and death, 
he tells of how he was once called upon 
to break the news of the sudden death 
of a near relative to one of his clients. 
The man reeled under the shock and 
appeared to be unusually affected by 
the announcement. The manager was 
about to call a physician when his 
client regained his breath and gasped 
out “‘And to think—to think that | 
endorsed his note yesterday.” 


* * 


A stranger recently walked into the 
manager’s office of a branch in central 
Canada and with few formalities laid 
down on the desk $9,500 in cold cash 
and asked for a savings bank pass 
book. Although somewhat taken back 
by the sudden windfall, the manager 
soon had his new customer fixed up 
shipshape and, seeking to find out 
what had attracted the client to his 
particular branch, he asked him tact- 
fully why he had favored him with his 
deposit. The stranger in reply took 
from his bill case a somewhat soiled 
letter and handed it to the manager 
for his inspection. The manager soon 
recognized it as a form letter which he 
had sent out three years previously to 
city directory names announcing the 
opening of his branch and inviting the 
recipients to open accounts. ‘This is 
the first time that a bank even invited 
me to do business at any branch,”’ said 
the stranger, “‘and although I didn’t 
have any money at the time, I kept 
the letter and decided your branch 
would get my account when I had a 
worth-while amount.” This little in- 
cident would indicate that the power 
of the form letter is sometimes under- 
estimated and it is often productive of 
business when least expected. 


The Profits in Gadgets—and Trusts 


(Continued from page 15) 


business produced by this representa- 
tive will look something like this: 


Present Value of Net Profits 


First Year Total Years 

Living Trusts... $ 2,500.00 $50,000.00 
Unfunded Insur- 

anceTrusts.... 1,202.50 18,037.50 

Executorships... 5,700.00 5,700.00 
Testamentary 

950.00 9,500.00 

$10,352.50 $83,237.50 


A reasonable base salary for the new 
business representative has, of course, 
been included among all other expenses 
of doing business, in the differential 
between the net and gross figures. 
Whether you allow him a bonus or 
extra salary at the end of the year, and 
if so what amount, must be governed 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


entirely by your own policy with 
respect to such matters. In deter- 
mining this policy, the size of your in- 
stitution, the size of the community, 
the cost of living and the salaries paid 
to men of like caliber in other lines of 
endeavor will, of course, be given due 
consideration. 

With the present rapid development 
of trust service will come further de- 
velopment in cost and income account- 
ing. Many of the larger companies 
are now devoting considerable time to 
the study of this subject. The trust 
division of the American Bankers 
Association has a special committee at 
work on it. As a result we should soon 
have available more definite figures 
and methods. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH.. U.S.A. 4070-6-30-ADV. 
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